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OHIO ARTIST IN AUSTRALIA: LIVINGSTON HOPKINS 


by FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, JR.* 


In times present and past Americans have complained bitterly 
about the lack of knowledge of the United States revealed by 
foreigners. Commonly they have attributed this ignorance to nation- 
alistic myopia, upper-class snobbery, intellectual narcissism, or a 
combination of the three. One hundred percent Yankees like to 
supplement their critiques with gratuitous prophecies of impending 
retribution, not the least feature of which is to be the withdrawal 
of American attentions, economic and otherwise. It is to be pre- 
sumed that a comfortable feeling of self-righteousness results from 
the contrast of American virtue with the sins of the stranger. To 
such an average citizen the idea that he himself may be guilty of 
identical myopia, snobbery, and narcissism toward the brash young- 
nations-with-a-future of our own day must come with a sense of 
real shock. 

This shall serve as an introduction to the story of Livingston 
Hopkins, the Ohioan who became Australia’s favorite cartoonist. 
At the turn of the century his sketches were a byword in the 
Southwest Pacific, equally admired in the woolshearet’s outback 
hut, the city laborer’s cottage, and the wealthy squatter’s clubroom. 
“There are few people throughout the length and breadth of 
Australasia who are not familiar with the name of ‘Hop,’ of the 
Sydney Bulletin,’ declared an Australian journalist of the nineties. 
“Many of Mr. Hopkins’ sketches have become immortal . . . [and} 

. occasionally convulse the whole Continent with laughter.’ 
As time passed the belief in Hopkins’ greatness as a cartoonist 
deepened. By 1913 he was pronounced Australia’s best cartoonist,” 
and a few years later, “‘one of the greatest cartoonists whom Sydney 





*Frederick D. Kershner, Jr., is an associate professor of history at Ohio University. 
During the year 1951-52 he held a Fulbright lecturing and research fellowship at 
the University of Sydney. 

1 Charles Bright, “Mr. Livingston Hopkins; ‘Hop’ of the Bulletin,” Cosmos Maga- 
zine, I (1895), 349-353. 

2 Building (Sydney, N.S.W.), July 12, 1913, pp. 89-92. 
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has ever seen.”* Today those judgments still endure. A recent work 
refers to him, with Phil May and David Low, as one of the “three 
world-famed cartoonists” conferred upon the nation by other 
countries.* But while May and Low spent two and one-half and 
eight years respectively in the land of the kangaroo—relatively 
small portions of their careers—thirty of the most productive years 
of ‘‘Hop’s” life were passed in his adoptive country. 

Though “world-famous” to some, Hopkins is scarcely known in 
the United States, least of all in his native Ohio. William Murrell, 
A History of American Graphic Humor (1865-1938), includes a 
few pages on his American record.® There are even briefer references 
in Frank Mott, A History of American Magazines, and Sadakichi 
Hartmann, A History of American Art. Ohio histories do not so 
much as mention his name, not even Edna Marie Clark’s Ohio Art 
and Artists." It would appear that Australians and Americans are 
in virtually complete disagreement as to the man’s importance. 
What then are the facts in the case? 

Livingston Hopkins was born near Bellefontaine, Logan County, 
Ohio, on July 7, 1846, one of fourteen children, of whom nine 
survived to adulthood.’ The family had migrated from New 
England to the Ohio frontier a number of years earlier; Hopkins 
was always to take great pride in his pioneering Puritan forebears. 
The death of his father when the boy was only three increased the 
already considerable poverty of the Hopkins ménage. Nevertheless, 
he was sent to the “deestrict’’ school as a matter of course; education 
was a necessity! It was an ordinary one-story country schoolhouse, 
lime-washed inside and out, with backless seats, and a cast-iron 
stove in the center of the room. Yet young Livingston was fortunate 





3“P.F.,” “‘Hop’ As I First Met Him,” Commonwealth Home, September 1, 1927, 
p. 37. 

4 David M. Dow, Australia Advances (New York and London, 1938), 217. 

5 (2 vols., New York, 1933-38), II, 26-27, 103, 154-155. 

6 (3 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1938- ), III, 504, 552; (2 vols., Boston, 1932), 
II, 98. 

7 Miss Clark has chapters on “The Graphic Arts’ and “Newspaper Artists,” in 
which she discusses Outcault, Opper, William A. Rogers, and others, but there is no 
reference to Hopkins. 

8 Some will remember Bellefontaine as the place where, allegedly, the first concrete 
pavement in America was laid in 1891. 
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in his introduction to learning, for “Daddy Gudgeon,” the school- 
master, was an unusually broadminded and kindly man. When his 
seven year old pupil began to produce picture-caricatures of 
“teacher,” Gudgeon not only received them with tolerant amuse- 
ment but passed them around to the other pupils and encouraged 
the boy to preserve them in a scrapbook. Gudgeon even supplied 
the embryonic artist with plenty of paper and ink for his schoolroom 
drawing, and never once did the teacher subject him to any form 
of corporal punishment.® 

The decidedly favorable impression of formal education which 
Hopkins received so early was maintained even after his departure 
that same year for Toledo arid an elder brother's care. Here he 
attended a much larger “mixed” (or coeducational) district school. 
Reminiscing to Australian friends a half century later, he recalled 
of Ohio in the 1850's that coeducation was general, and the public 
school system so efficient that private schools were unknown. How- 
ever exaggerated this may have been, the opinion shows that 
Hopkins found his American educational experience highly satis- 
factory, in marked contrast to certain contemporaries like Thomas 
Edison, Henry Flagler, and E. H. Harriman. Perhaps the curriculum 
of the day was better suited to the artistic than to the scientific or 
business mind. 

At any rate, Hopkins and the schools parted company for good 
in 1861. He was fourteen years old and had already received rather 
more than the average education for one of his station in life. 
Undoubtedly he considered himself mature and well prepared to 
earn a living. Moreover he was fascinated by the Civil War and 
read everything that he could about it. His brother had already 
volunteered for the Union army, and Livingston realized that it 





® The discussion of Hopkins’ American career has been derived principally from the 
following three sources. Dorothy June Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin’’ (Sydney, 1929) 
is a full-dress biography written by his daughter. Livingston Hopkins, “Hop, His 
Confessions,” The Lone Hand (Sydney), N.S., I (1913-14), 18-21, 92-94, 166-168, 
244-247, 324-326, 396-397, 435-438; II (1914-15), 16-20, is an autobiographical] 
reminiscence by the artist, from which his daughter has borrowed freely in the first- 
mentioned work. A. G. Stephens, “Livingston Hopkins, Comic Artist,” Review of 
Reviews (Australasian edition), XXXI (1905), 143-150, is an appreciative estimate 
by one of Australia’s most brilliant journalists and a Bulletin editor during much of 
Hopkins’ long association with that paper. 
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was up to him to become a breadwinner. Temporarily art fell into 
abeyance; instead he worked at the numerous odd jobs so plentiful 
during the Civil War. For these he was customarily paid in shin- 
plasters or postage stamps, and one of his favorite anecdotes was 
a description of how his first wages had to be removed from his 
hands with soap and water! Late in 1864 he too was drafted. 
Apart from a brief period of active service during the final moments 
of the campaign against Lee’s disintegrating Army of Virginia, 
his career as a private was unexciting. From it he derived chiefly 
a lasting admiration for “Honest Abe’’ and a keen pride that he 
had earned a place in the fellowship of Civil War veterans. 

After the war there was nothing to do but to return to Toledo 
and its odd jobs. Here his caricatures soon attracted the attention 
of Dr. H. P. Miller, co-proprietor of the Toledo Blade with 
David R. Locke, who is better known as “Petroleum V. Nasby.” 
The latter was then at the height of his fame as one of America’s 
great humorists. A popular saying attributed to a member of 
Lincoln’s cabinet was that three things had stopped the Con- 
federacy—the army, the navy, and Nasby. By joining the Blade and 
publishing his dialect letters in it, Nasby had caused that journal's 
circulation to soar. Hence when the twenty-four year old Hopkins, 
on the strength of his sketches, was offered the opportunity to 
illustrate some of Nasby’s “‘literatoor,” he accepted with alacrity. 
He would be sharing this task with no less a celebrity than Thomas 
Nast! The gates of fortune seemed to be opening before him. 

Yet at precisely this moment an apparently ironic fate decreed 
that he should leave Toledo for good. Shortly before the Nasby 
proposal was made, an offer of a position as artist for the 
Champaign (Illinois) Union had arrived. The prospect of an 
opening on the Blade seemed remote; here was a chance to enter 
his chosen life work, and Hopkins jumped at it. Actually, circum- 
stances permitted him to eat his cake and have it too. His job on 
the Union—a “bright little country newspaper’’—gave him his start 
as a professional comic artist, and he was able to illustrate the 
Nasby books after hours. Later he paid a tribute to these Champaign 
beginnings: ‘So long as I am able to remember anything, I shall 
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never forget the happy days spent in the genial atmosphere of that 
little newspaper office, nor the valuable experience I gained there.”"'® 

Before the year was out, his work had come to the attention of 
J. G. Holland, then planning to open Scribner's Monthly as a com- 
petitor of Harper's Monthly.‘ When a letter arrived in October 
1870 offering Hopkins an unidentified job on the embryo journal, 
he accepted immediately. He departed for the fleshpots of New 
York City with the congratulations of his Champaign friends ringing 
in his ears and dazzling dreams of himself as editor of Scribner's 
humorous department clouding his eyes. The deflation of his balloon 
came quickly and brutally when he entered the busy Scribner's 
office. Holland was out of town; his partner, Roswell Smith, was 
polite enough but obviously had never heard of Hopkins before. 
However, it was Alexander Drake, in charge of the art department, 
who provided the coup de grace. Visibly weary of the whims of 
wealthy owners and especially of their callow young acquaintances, 
Drake fixed a cold and fishy eye on his victim and said, ‘Yes, your 
drawings show much natural talent and considerable humour. I 
have no doubt that with two or three years study under good in- 
struction you will produce work that will be up to the required 
standard.”"'* A few minutes later Hopkins was employed as a clerk 
in the business department, and arrangements had been made for 
him to study two nights a week under a drawing teacher—at his 
own expense! 

It took some time to regain his self-confidence. Augustus Will, 
the solid, thorough German who instructed him according to the 
“Dupuis Method,” soon gave him the principles of perspective, 
vanishing point, horizons, and points of sight, which previously he 
had only sensed. But after five months of clerking at twelve dollars 
a week, Hopkins grew tired of less pay and less prestige than he 
had enjoyed in Illinois. Close examination of current cartoons in 





10 Hopkins, “Confessions,” 21. 

11 Tt appears that Miller had written to Holland, whom he knew personally, recom- 
mending Hopkins as a promising young artist prospect. That Holland would otherwise 
have chanced to look at so obscure a paper as the Champaign Union seems unlikely. 
Hopkins, “Confessions,” I, 21; Stephens, “Hopkins,” 143-144. 

12 Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 45. 
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the “‘illustrateds’” convinced him that he was already capable of 
work as good as or better than what was being accepted com- 
mercially. Quickly he put this theory to the test with a batch of his 
best cartoons; nearly all were accepted at good prices by Harper's, 
Leslie’s, and other illustrated journals. 

“Hard work and poor pay” may have been the key to success for 
a Horatio Alger hero, but it is doubtful if many Alger heroes 
actually lived, even in the psychologically confused seventies and 
eighties. Certainly the formula had no appeal for Hopkins. He 
promptly abandoned his scissors and paste-pot at Scribner's, severed 
the connection with Herr Professor Will, and opened his own 
office—he termed it a “laugh factory’’—as a free-lance artist. While 
he cared no more for abstract principles of art than for the Alger 
rules of success, yet he took considerable pride in his technical 
competence with pencil, pen, and knife. But even economic realists 
may have their business troubles. Those first years of independence 
were pinched ones, and harsh necessity frequently caused the 
“laugh factory” to be retooled for the production of school-journal 
illustrations and designs for the labels of canned goods. Pay was 
often poor and erratic. Yet the Hopkins fortunes improved steadily. 
In 1875 he felt able to revisit Toledo and take up some unfinished 
business of an especially compelling sort, a Buckeye lass named 
Harriet Commager; presently Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins returned to 
New York together. Both ventures eventually yielded handsome 
dividends. By 1882 his income had soared to a yearly total of 
$5,000—almost opulent for that day—and three children graced 
his household. 

By this time Hopkins had become a fully matured artist. His 
characteristic signature, ‘‘Hop,” was developed soon after his arrival 
in New York City. Between 1870 and 1882 he had passed through 
the woo:] block, photolithography, and photoengraving periods, ab- 
sorbing a thorough knowledge of the techt:iques of each. The wood 
block era of the post-Civil War days required much patience and a 
high degree of skill. For reproduction it was necessary to draw 
the entire sketch in sections upon blocks of imported Turkish box- 
wood with the picture reversed, mirror-fashion, after which the 
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background was cut out with a wood-carving knife, and the wooden 
blocks glued together. Amazing speed was achieved in this kind of 
endeavor; once an entire illustrated issue on the Chicago Fire was 
gotten out in twenty-four hours! Nevertheless it is easy to under- 
stand the relief of most cartoonists when better engraving processes 
permitted them to lay their cutting tools aside. In 1873 photo- 
‘lithography, an improvement which reduced the time between draw- 
ing and press to a bare twenty minutes, was being introduced by its 
Canadian inventor. Consequently Hopkins shifted to pen and ink 
drawing and also acquired the art of etching. 

Even though “Hop’s” personal reputation was quite obscured by 
such giants of the day as Thomas Nast, Frank Bellew, Joseph 
Keppler, and Frank Beard, his art work was known widely. The 
journals for which he sketched were the nation’s best—Harper’s 
Weekly, Judge, Puck, Daily Graphic, Wild Oats, St. Nicholas, and 
of course others. Among his many close friends were Mary Mapes 
Dodge of St. Nicholas, Josh Billings, Artemus Ward, and the New 
York publisher George Carleton. His product as an illustrator was 
extensive, including Josh Billings’ Old Probability, nine numbers 
of his Farmer's Allminax, Robert Burdette’s Hawkeye Papers, and 
many works for Artemus Ward, Bill Nye, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
and Nasby. In 1876 he published his own Comic History of the 
United States to take full advantage of the Philadelphia centennial 
celebration. To his amazement “the press turned and rent the book 
with tooth and claw,” pronouncing it too flippant for so serious a 
patriotic occasion. It flopped badly. Later some of the sting was 
removed when a British firm reissued the Comic History success- 
fully, and some of the very papers which had damned him roundly 
in 1876 now praised the new (but unaltered) edition without 
reservation. His last effort before lezving the United States was the 
sketchwork for the “original” edition of Eugene Field’s Mode/ 
Primer.® In more serious vein were the illustrations for Don 





13 The real situation on the Field Primer is curiously confused. Hopkins was quite 
proud of this particular job of illustration, and believed that his own copy was 
worth one hundred dollars (as of 1914). However, on page 5 of the Complete Tribune 
Primer (Mutual Book Company, Boston, 1901), illustrated by Fred Opper, Field 
tersely cites his first book as follows: “ “The Tribune Primer’; Denver 1882 (out of 
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Quixote, Gulliver's Travels, Baron Munchausen, and the Knicker- 
bocker History of New York, all done for the house of Harper.'* 

Then in the dying days of 1882 this typically nineteenth-century 
American success story was interrupted with dramatic suddenness. 
Into the “laugh factory” strode William Henry Traill, editor of an 
unknown newspaper in an almost legendary land, with a fantastic 
proposal that Hopkins abandon his country and his hard-won career 
in favor of a new life in faraway New South Wales, Australia, as 
cartoonist for the Sydney Bu//etin. The man and his mission are best 
described in Hopkins’ own words: 


Traill had a heavy beard; heaviness, indeed, appeared to be [his} per- 
vading characteristic . Rather above the medium height, he was stockily 
built, and was inclined to corpulency. His slightly stooped shoulders gave 
emphasis to the shortness of his neck, and his overhanging eyebrows had 
a trick of alternately twitching up and down as he talked. To this mannerism 
was added another—a sort of vibration of the nostrils, which one may ob- 
serve in certain individuals of the order rodentia, when excited. 

Owing to his climb up three flights of stairs to my den, he seemed 
somewhat blown; but soon recovered his breath sufficiently to unfold the 
Australian proposition. After announcing the object of his visit . . . [with, 
“Well, Mr. Hopkins, I've come to take you to Australia!’"}, he made a 
sort of ear-trumpet of his left hand, which he raised to his ear (from which 
action I inferred that he was slightly deaf), while he watched the effect of 
his forthright announcement upon his intended prey. I will not deny that 
I was ‘'struck all of a heap.” I cast about me for some means of defending 
myself against what might turn out to be a dangerous lunatic. If I had 
been a typical American of the moving-picture type, my right hand would 
have flown to my hip pocket and felt for the inevitable revolver. I had a 
sure-enough hip-pocket, but there was nothing in it but a limp, dog’s-eared 
note-book. No, I was defenseless, and—Ha! my trusty scissors, a long pair, 


print, very scarce.) (‘The Model Primer’; illustrated by Hoppin; Treadway, Brooklyn, 
1882. A pirate edition.)"’ 

According to the Denver Public Library, the original Denver edition was un- 
illustrated, while the Brooklyn version does contain “Hop’s’” characteristic sketches. 
Eviderttly Field confused Hopkins with August Hoppin, another well-known American 
cartoonist of the day. As for Hopkins’ evident pleasure over his part in the Brooklyn 
Primer, one can only point out that during the eighties literary piracy had the same 


sort of semi-respectability that smuggling enjoyed in the time of John Hancock and 
Sam Adams. 


14 See also Livingston Hopkins, ‘Cartoons and Cuttings,” in Mitchell Library, Syd- 
ney, N.S.W., Australia; Murrell, Hestory of American Graphic Humor, I, 26-27, 103. 
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lay on the table near my elbow. I picked them up and toyed with them in an 
absent sort of way as the talk proceeded. Should my bearded “‘pard’ make 
a sudden spring, I would sell my life as dearly as possible. But I was soon 
reassured by the composed manner of my visitor, and became interested in 
the account he gave me of Australia. He had an admirable command of 
words, and was never at a loss for the right one. His conversation was like 
a well-considered leader for his paper. I was interested as he gave me a 
brief account of The Bulletin (which was then in its infancy); how its 
precarious life had been saved by a libel action following upon an article 
written by himself, and how the Sydney public attested its approval of the 
action of the paper by a subscription to pay the law expenses of the young 
proprietors . . .. who had been sent to gaol for contempt of court. They 
had been cast in a farthing damages, and this involved the costs of the 
action which they, the proprietors (Haynes and Archibald), were unable 
to pay: hence gaol. ; 

One feature of his scheme which he unfolded to me, made me grip the 
scissors a little tighter, and keep my eyes skinned, generally speaking; and 
that feature was the giving away of prizes to new subscribers to The Bulletin. 
The prizes were to take the form of imitation gold jewellery and cheap 
revolvers. He had already purchased a large stock of both of these “induce- 
ments to subscribers,” and they were now well on their way to Australia. 
He had one of these revolvers in his pocket. He drew it forth, and if he 
really had been a dangerous lunatic, he certainly had me in his power now. 
Observing, perhaps, some uneasiness in my face, he said ‘Oh, it’s all right; 
they're quite harmless’; and he began to snap the hammer of the weapon 
to convince me of its harmlessness. I related this incident afterwards to 
certain members of The Bulletin staff, and thenceforth The Bulletin “gun” 
was known as the “Traill Harmless Revolver.”’!5 


Like many another man in a quandary, Hopkins sought refuge 
in the necessity for consulting his wife, who happened at the 
moment to be visiting relatives in Toledo. At Traill’s urging, he 
agreed to put the proposition to her by mail. He writes, “I had 
asked my wife to decide for me, almost hoping that her reply would 
be unfavorable to the emigration scheme. This will illustrate the 
state of indecision which had harrassed my mind from the beginning 
of the negotiations, and which had been a sore trial to the said 
William Henry Traill, who pulled at his beard and stigmatized it 
as my ‘vexatious vacillation.’” In three days the reply from Ohio 





15 Hopkins, “Confessions,” 396. 
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arrived, a telegram with only two words—“Accept Australia.”’® 
The die was cast, and by a female hand! Within a few weeks the 
family was on its way to San Francisco, thence by Pacific Mail 
steamer to Australia via Honolulu, Samoa, and Auckland, New 
Zealand. They arrived in Sydney on February 9, 1883, and at that 
point the second volume in Hopkins’ life was opened. 

However bizarre it may have appeared to Broadway or Main 
Street, the manner in which “Traill discovered Livingston’’ in 
darkest America was in no sense accidental. Traill, a Highland 
Scot and a journalist of real ability, previously had been Reuters 
representative in New South Wales and editor of the Sydney Mail. 
Then in 1881 he became editor of the Bulletin. Despite a circulation 
of 20,000 and rising receipts from advertising, he quickly came to 
the conclusion that his new journal needed a shot in the arm. 
After a conference with the owners it was decided that Traill would 
go to America, make a study of the strikingly successful methods of 
Yankee journalism, and obtain a first-class cartoonist and, if possible, 
various other men who were skilled in the new techniques. Traill 
made a careful study of the leading American journals, which 
already enjoyed a considerable circulation in Australia, and familiar- 
ized himself with the art work which appeared in them.’* His 
selection of Hopkins as the first target for his blandishments was 
based, presumably, upon the artist’s repute, which was neither too 
great nor too small, his youth and prospects for further improve- 
ment, and the ease with which his style could be adapted to fit the 
Australian scene. 

But why should Traill have selected the United States for his 
foray rather than England, the mother country? First of all it should 
be said that he was planning to raid England, and two years later 
actually did so. Nevertheless it was toward America that he headed 
first. Part of the explanation may be found in England itself. For 
three-fourths of a century after the common artistic tradition had 
been rent by the fateful events of 1776, Cousin Jonathan was able 
to produce no one who compared remotely with such giants of the 





16 Jbid., 397. 
17 Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 70-72, 82-90; Stephens, “Hopkins,” 148-149. 
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pencil as Gillray, Rowlandson, and Cruikshank. Our best cartoons 
were borrowed from the London weeklies. Then came the American 
Civil War, the rise of such journals as Harper's Weekly, Leslie’s 
Weekly, and Vanity Fair, and the emergence of our first great 
cartoonist, Thomas Nast. By the 1870’s American caricature had 
developed a style of its own—racy, riotous, mirthful, concerned 
with making fun of its own political and social foibles rather than 
shedding light upon how the great problems of mankind might best 
be solved. American weeklies began to gain a world-wide audience, 
as much for their pictorial as for their printed content. 

Accordingly, it was during this decade that John Bull first ‘“‘dis- 
covered” the existence of worthwhile graphic art in America, and 
his cries of amazement could be heard to the uttermost ends of the 
empire. Not untypical was the slightly acrid comment of Charles 
Dickens’ magazine, Al/ the Year Round, in 1878, which began by 
saying: 


Everybody knows that the newspaper fun of the world is now mainly 
of transatlantic origin. The Americans regard drollery as an essential part 
of journalism—-something absolutely indispensable, and to be indulged in 
at whatever cost; often at the sacrifice of good taste, not to mention graver 
considerations. The most assimilative of nations, they have absorbed the 
peculiarities of so many others, that their society must present very much 
that is odd, grotesque, bizarre, and incongruous; all of which, finding the 
freest expression in a prosperous democracy, produces that exuberant flow 
of ‘American humour” we are so familiar with. Over five thousand journals 
keep us pretty well supplied with mirth, even as the Gulf Stream is said 
to warm our climate. They have, indeed, somewhat superseded the native 
article. These facts are patent to everybody, but for obvious reasons we 
know but little of American proficiency in the kindred art of Caricature. 
Pictorial fun is necessarily in great part local, and less easily transferable.1® 


The article then went on to describe the great number of il'us- 
trated comic magazines in America, with detailed attention for 
such artists as Nast, Frank Bellew, and Sol Eytinge. British interest 
in American cartoon art deepened during the eighties, and in 1890 
W. T. Stead’s Review of Reviews observed: “The coloured cartoons 





18 “Caricature in America,” All the Year Round, XLI (1878), 298-299. 
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of Puck and Judge of New York are among the most effective of 
their kind. There is nothing approaching to them for their execu- 
tion and vigour.””’® 

But if it is apparent that Traill could have obtained his ideas 
purely as a British citizen who knew his England thoroughly, it 
is no less true that there was much in the Australian scene to make 
his course of action seem logical. The youthful country was ex- 
panding rapidly in population and wealth. There was a rising 
nationalistic ferment in the land, as the pastoral age faded and the 
industrial era began. On the political scene conservatives were 
alarmed by the progress of the “Republican’’ movement which 
sought “Freedom and Independence for the Golden Lands of 
Australia” on a frankly American model. Underlying and supporting 
republicanism there was a broad substratum of nativist resentment 
at British colonial policy which expressed itself chiefly in a warm 
admiration for American goods, gadgets, literature, and _politico- 
economic nostrums. Insofar as this movement had a vocal leader it 
was undoubtedly the Sydney Bulletin. 

Such were the factors which brought Livingston Hopkins to 
begin his second and greater career in Australia. He impressed 
one of his new associates as a tall, spare, though muscular man, 


with a melancholy air that reminds one inevitably of Don Quixote. Like 
all humourists he is essentially simple-minded; it is the child's perception 
of quaint analogies that flashes in his work. Like a child he is shy, and 
in shyness seems stern; but his good nature in friendly company is un- 
alloyed. He always seems to me a Puritan born out of date, who has 
broadened in sympathy with his modern environment, yet has never quite 
succeeded in throwing out of his blood the ice of repressed forefathers.?° 


Other Bulletin statt-mates were charmed by his passion for music 
and the cello which kz had constructed for himself. His insistence 
upon a house with a tree and a yard touched their hearts, and his 





19 Review of Reviews (London), II (1890), 657; see also Richard Heindel, The 
American Impact on Great Britain, 1898-1914 (Philadelphia, 1940), 23. 
20 Stephens, “Hopkins,” 150; see also “P.F.,” “ ‘Hop’ As I First Met Him,” 37. 
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evident anxiety to become one of them removed any lingering 
doubts on the score of Yankee airs. 

On the other hand, Hopkins was somewhat taken aback by his 
first sight of the Bulletin edifice, “a long, narrow, two storied 
building shaped like the blade of a mortising chisel,” unpainted 
inside and out, with ramshackle equipment, cracks in the floor, 
and rooms partitioned off from one another by rough planks.** 
The scene hardly squared with Traill’s eloquent description of a 
magnificent structure which would be the best newspaper plant 
in the southern hemisphere—until Hopkins recailed his captor’s 
scrupulous use of the future tense. In fact, the two year old 
Bulletin’s whole fame and fortune lay in the future, and Hopkins 
was to be one of the tools by which they would be attained. 

In 1883 the Bulletin was far from achieving the immense 
influence which it would soon be wielding. Daring in format, 
slangy in style, cynically and humorously disrespectful of authority, 
it consistently supported the underdog against the squatter aris- 
tocracy. Its red cover was a rallying flag for those workingmen 
who within the decade were to form the Australian Labour party. 
Its “uncompromising radicalism and its violently anti-British tone,” 
even its masthead motto, ‘Australia for the Australians,” stung 
conservatives into denouncing it as blasphemous, immoral, and 
dangerous to colonial society. But J. F. Archibald, co-owner of 
the Bulletin, met bitterness with a still greater bitterness in his 
classic denunciation of Tory, upper-crust Sydney society in 1880: 


It was a cant-ridden community. Cant—the offensive, horrible cant of the 
badly-reformed sinner—reigned everywhere. There was no health in the 
public spirit socially and politically; all was a mean subservience *o a spirit 
of snobbery and dependency. What was most Australian in spirit had been 
lost by the secessions, first of Victoria, and then of Queensland. Sydney 
socially limped in apish imitation after London ideas, habits, and manners. 
Politically and industrially it was the same. And over all brooded in law 
courts, press and Parliament the desolating cruelty inherited from ‘The 
{Convict} System.” Sydney invited revolt from existing conditions, and the 





21 Hopkins, “Confessions,” 435-436; Stephens, “Hopkins,” 150. 
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Bulletin was the organ of that revolt. It was to stand for more humanity 
in the laws, more freedom in the Parliament, more healthy independence 
in the Press.?? 


The cartoons of Hopkins were intended to spearhead the 
Bulletin’s campaign, for there had been a complete absence of any 
first-class graphic talent in Australia up to this time. But Traill 
took no chances; in 1884 he set out on a second pilgrimage, this 
time for England. Once again his salesmanship and his singular 
gift for sensing potential genius brought results. He returned to 
Sydney with a contract for the services of the twenty-one year old 
Cockney, Phil May, later to be known as one of England’s greatest 
caricaturists. May’s bright sparkling wit was expressed in economy 
of line; “Hop” preferred humor of situation, and line was secondary 
to him, as indeed it was with the whole American school of 
gtaphic art. Together they advanced the Buwlletin’s fortunes rapidly 
and at the same time ushered in the golden age of Australian 
caricature. Meanwhile a rather warm argument ensued among the 
public over who was the better artist. In 1887, however, May 
became homesick and returned to London for good, leaving un- 
disputed possession of the Australian field to his friendly American 
rival.?* 

Although deprived of May, “Hop” and the Bulletin continued 
to prosper, and their influence expanded throughout the continent. 
In 1885 one of Hopkins’ most famous cartoons had created an 
Australian symbol roughly analogous to “Brother Jonathan’’—the 
“Little Boy of Manly.” This was the occasion when the intense 
excitement felt in England over the death of “Chinese’’ Gordon 
at the hands of the fanatical Mahdi in Khartoum was being re- 
flected throughout the colonies in miniature form. Imperialists in 
New South Wales were proposing that a military contingent be 


22 Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 82; also, Richard Jebb, Studies in Colonial 
Nationalism (London, 1905), 192-193; Josiah Royce, ‘Reflections After a Wandering 
Life in Australasia,” Atlantic Monthly, LXIII (1889), 815. 

23 Hopkins blamed May's departure upon the blandishments of “‘tuft-hunters,” or 
false friends. Hopkins, “Confessions,” II, 19; see also Building (Sydney), July 12, 
eg 85-92; Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 90-108; Stephens, ‘Hopkins,” 
148-149. 
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sent to the Sudan as evidence of loyalty and willingness to sacrifice 
in the common interest. This suggestion—which was ultimately 
carried out—taised a storm of bitter criticism from Australian 
nationalists, led by the Bulletin. Hopkins, already predisposed by 
his American isolationist background, heartily agreed with the 
Bulletin editorial staff that troubles in Africa were none of 
Australia’s business. Looking about for a medium to express his 
views graphically, he chanced to read a brief note in a Sydney 
daily to the effect that a little boy from the upper-middle-class 
beach resort suburb of Manly had given his entire fortune of one 
penny to help the cause. In the Bu/letin’s next issue there appeared, 
in typical Hopkins style, the picture of a little boy in sailor suit 
and ribboned hat standing on the Australian beach extending a 
penny in outstretched fist to England. Thus was neatly summarized 
the colony's infancy, its naive ignorance of non-domestic affairs, 
and the ridiculous insignificance of the proposed contribution. For 
decades the ‘‘Little Boy of Manly” reappeared again and again on 
the Bulletin’s pages in various guises as a symbol of Young 
Australia and the foolishness of well-intended impetuosity beyond 
its resources.** 

Long before his death Hopkins was rapidly becoming an 
Australian legend. Of all the artists of the nineties, one Australian 
critic found ‘“Hopkins—who was already a revered senior—the 
most exclusive.”** Yet the stiffness and false dignity which were 
the least fortunate legacy of his Puritan heritage were easily pene- 
trated by his friends. One of them said of him: 


He sees a world that is on the whole a reasonably good place for men 
and women to live and love in. He looks on men and women, coolly ap- 
praising their values. He never had any great admiration for politicians, 
or for the orthodox clergy. But he loves simple-minded folk. He is in 
sympathy with the idealists and dreamers, and with all people who see in 
life something more than a game of buying and selling and slipping in 
sideways to trip up the other fellow.?¢ 





24 Hopkins, “Confessions,” II, 19; Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 136. 
25 Arthur Wilberforce Jose, The Romantic Nineties (Sydney, 1933), 4. 
26 Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 163-164. 
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Thus Hopkins had nothing of the brutal directness of a Nast or a 
Gillray. He preferred to make people smile with, not laugh at 
his subjects. Yet he had a social conscience, too. He waged a 
ceaseless war of satire on the clubman, on the opponents of women’s 
suffrage, and on exploitation of all kinds. 

It is obvious that he enjoyed the experience of hobnobbing with 
the great. In America he had merely caricatured the nation’s 
political and cultural leaders, but in the smaller Australian pool 
he could actually live with them. At the Athenaeum Club he met 
daily as good friends the country’s greatest statesmen—Toby Barton, 
who was first prime minister of the commonwealth, premiers of 
New South Wales like G. R. Dibbs, George Reid, or even Henry 
Parkes, as well as a host of luminaries of lesser wattage. Frequent 
visitors to his Balmoral home were the great artists of Australia’s 
romantic awakening—Julian Ashton, A. H. Fullwood, Tom Roberts, 
Arthur Streeton, and B. H. Minns. A favorite Hopkins anecdote 
reflects his not unnatural relish of this situation: 

One day Hopkins was accosted by George Dibbs, the ex-premier 
of New South Wales. Dibbs complained that the Bulletin had been 
“awfully dull lately.” When “Hop” asked what the matter was, 
Dibbs replied rather vaguely, 


“Oh, it used to be funny; you could get a laugh out of it sometimes; but 
I don't see anything in it now.” 

“Hop” went away pondering these things in his heart, and the idea 
struck him that, owing to Dibbs’ loss of political office, the complainant had 
not been caricatured for some time. So the next week he introduced a 
picture of Dibbs in a ridiculous attitude, with the familiar rakish hat, big 
cigar, and all the rest—and lay in wait. In a few days Dibbs approached 
him beaming: 

“Well, I see you've taken my advice! Brightening up your old rag a 
bit, eh?” 


And it ended with a whiskey and soda.?* 
Hopkins continued to play an influential pictorial role in the 


27 Stephens, “Hopkins,” 147; see also Hopkins, “Confessions,” II, 19-20; Hopkins, 
Hop of the “Bulletin,” 126-128, 165-167; Hopkins, “Cartoons and Cuttings, 1874- 
1882"; Livingston Hopkins, On the Hop! (Sydney, 1905). 
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issues of the day. Federation, which “Hop” and the Bulletin 
supported, was cartooned as a balloon floating between a lion 
labeled “British Imperialism’ and the happy land of Canaan in- 
scribed “Independence.” When the Boer War for a second time 
raised the question of Australian military aid for the mother 
country, the Bulletin was violently opposed. In one of its most 
unattractive campaigns the “Jew’s War,” with its recruitment of 
“Cohentingenters” bound for South Africa and “Jewhannesburg,” 
was pilloried furiously, and once more the “Little Boy of Manly’ 
appeared, ‘reeling upon the Sydney wharf,—brandishing his fare- 
well to the departing troopship with an empty bottle labelled 
‘Military Spirit.’ ’’ One of the last of Hopkins great cartoons, “The 
Statesman’s Reward,” depicted ex-Prime Minister George Reid 
in tattered hobo garb, and did much to rehabilitate that fallen 
administrator's reputation with the public.** 

Meanwhile the Bulletin was approaching the zenith of its im- 
mense influence in the southern hemisphere. It dominated the 
Australian journalistic field to a degree quite without a parallel in 
American history. And wherever the Bulletin went, the name and 
caricatures of “Hop” went also. By 1905 it had become 


nothing less than an imperial institution. . . . To the remotest limits of 
settlement, in every Australian State, ragged back numbers of the Bulletin 
form the literature of the shearer’s hut and the miner’s camp. The pink 
cover is no less familiar in New Zealand, and catches the traveller's eye 
upon the bookstalls of Manila and Hongkong, Singapore and Colombo. 
Even farther afield it seems to find a demand which testifies to its unique 
position amongst colonial journals. It is sent regularly to agencies not only 
in London, but in San Francisco and Vancouver, and in the principal towns 
of South Africa. . . . Whatever the explanation, students of the Empire 
cannot afford to ignore a unique journalistic influence which has expanded 
over the two southern continents, and along the margins of the Pacific.?® 


With economic security assured, Hopkins began to think about 
retirement. He was receiving what was considered the huge salary 


28 Douglas MacRae McCallum, “Sir Henry Parkes and Federation,’ Royal Australian 
Historical Society, Journal and Proceedings, XXXIV (1948), 43; Jebb, Studies in 
Colonial Nationalism, 198-199; Stephens, “Hopkins,” 146-147. 
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of £1,000, and there was talk of a share in the ownership of the 
Bulletin. Around him had gathered a group of young Australian 
cartoonists, led by Will Dyson and Norman Lindsay, who looked 
up to him and his “regal austerity” with something akin to awe. 
In 1913 he reluctantly ended his thirty-year connection with the 
Bulletin, to be succeeded by the most versatile artist in Australian 
history, Norman Lindsay. But World War I brought with it a 
surge of anti-American feeling in Australia which left not even 
the popular “Hop” unscathed. In spite of his natural conservatism, 
exemplified in his distrust of labor union growth, Hopkins had 
enjoyed a broad circle of correspondents which included Carruthers 
Gould of the Westminister Gazette and John Burns, the English 
labor leader. Now his enemies seized the opportunity to brand 
the Bulletin as ‘‘a rag run by a Yankee Socialist.’” He was accused 
of disloyalty and pro-German sympathies, partly because the United 
States stubbornly remained neutral, partly because he kept a 
dachshund!*° When the open anti-Americanism of war days was 
succeeded by the covert hostility of ‘Empire Preference,” Hopkins 
withdrew more and more into the seclusion of his home until 
death claimed him in 1927. 

While there seems little point in underlining Australian recog- 
nition of the “grateful debt of pleasure’’ owed to Hopkins, it may 
be well to summarize his contributions to Australian cultural de- 
velopment. First, he facilitated the flow of technological information 
in graphic art from the United States to Australia. In addition to 
his own knowledge he was constantly bedeviling Traill to import 
from New York skilled assistants who were familiar with the 
latest developments in photoengraving, zincography, process photog- 
raphy, and the like, requests to which Traill acceded as often as 
he was able. Second, Hopkins was the pioneer of etching in the 
Australian subcontinent. Not long after his arrival he renewed 
this activity of his American days as a hobby for his leisure moments. 
In his studio he gave demonstrations of the entire etching process 





30 The dachshund was mysteriously poisoned while war hysteria was most intense. 
Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 19, 148, 181-182, 222-227; Who Was Who, 1916- 
1928 (London, 1929), 515. 
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to curious artists like Ashton, Streeton, and Roberts which infected 
them with such enthusiasm that (with one slight hiatus) Australian 
etching has had a continuous record of development since that 
time.*? 

Hopkins literally founded the school of Australian caricature 
which grew up with the Bulletin, and it was his touch which gave 
to that paper, ‘more than any other artist, the distinctive character 
for which it became famous.’’*? He created many an Australian 
symbol—the ‘‘Little Boy of Manly,” the ‘““Yes-Noism” of George 
Reid—and he brought much native folklore into his cartoons of 
the Kiama ghost, the “dry dog,” and the ‘‘social gimlet expert.” 
His principles, which he inculcated by lecture as well as by example, 
exercised an abiding influence upon the development of the talented 
juniors growing up around him. While on the Bulletin he produced 
over 19,000 creations, of which 2,000 originals are in that news- 
paper's files.** 

Finally there is Hopkins’ great contribution to the development 
of Australian nationalism. The proportionate weight of his cartoons 
as an influence is no more precisely calculable than is the role of 
visual education in the learning process. It has been said that 
between them “Hop” and the Bu/letin changed the whole Australian 
emphasis from top dog to bottom dog. His strong predilection for 
native elements in all cultural productivity was not lost upon the 
great Australian poet Henry Lawson, who worked with him in 
the Bulletin office. He gave powerful support to Australia’s sensi- 
tiveness on its convict origins, to its race-conscious insistence upon 
a White Australia, to its critical attitude toward immigrant “New 
Chums,” to national federation, and to anti-squatter bias. Bumptious 
or not, most of these attitudes had been as characteristic of the 
United States as they were of Australia. 

Was Hopkins an American or an Australian? Here we have the 
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problem of the voluntary expatriate and his nationality all over 
again, a problem which has never been settled satisfactorily.** 
Conclusive to many will be the fact that to the day of his death 
he resolutely refused to give up his American citizenship, although 
quite willing for his children to grow up as one hundred percent 
Australians. At the same time he loved his adoptive country and 
was sincerely anxious to fall into Australian ways. ‘After all, 
there were no great points of difference between the American of 
that day and the Australian with whom he came to fraternize.” 
Both had the same frontier traditions of hardship, novelty, and 
triumphant achievement. He never regretted leaving the United 
States.*° 

While proud of his English ancestry, Hopkins’ Australianism 
made him appear anti-British. He was caustic when snobbery and 
affectations were justified as loyalty to the British way of life. He 
cartooned against titles, against the craze for ‘foreign’ experts 
from England, against the ‘“‘Pommies’’—stuffed shirt migrants from 
Great Britain who seemed able only to criticize—against the conceit 


of the British Association of Sydney and the prudish controversy 
over ‘‘decent”’ beach costume. Much of this too was a reflection of 
his American point of view. He knew his American history well, 
and thought he “could see an analogy between the growth of the 
United States and that of Australia’—a vision which he was neither 
the first nor the last to share.*® 


But Hopkins’ pro-American bias always stood out clearly. He 
delighted in American allusions. He called his den the “Wigwam’’; 
his close friend: Fullwood was known familiarly as “Uncle Remus,” 
and he in turn as “‘an old Puritan’; he signed one of his occasional 
pcems as ‘‘Shortfellow.” Neither he nor his wife ever lost their 
American accents or their Yankee joke-sense, both of which oc- 
casionally caused them embarrassment. Hopkins maintained his 
American correspondence and kept the autographed likenesses of 


34 For example, should John Singleton Copley, Benjamin West, James McNeill 
Whistler, John Singer Sargent, Henry James, T. S. Eliot, and W. H. Auden be con- 
sidered English or American? Should Ezra Pound be considered Italian or American? 

35 Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 73; “P. F.,” “‘Hop’ As I First Met Him,” 37. 
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Artemus Ward and Josh Billings hanging on his office walls. He 
followed American events closely and often with misgivings, as 
when Upton Sinclair's The Jungle got a cartoon from him inscribed 
“Anarchy’s new weapon, if anarchy knew it.” The melting pot 
controversy concerned him deeply. His daughter tells us: “There 
were times when he regretted the cosmopolitan fusion taking place 
in the U.S.A. and the proportionately smaller leaven of Teutonic 
blood, but there was no diminution of his pride of nationality or 
his appreciation of the great development and achievements of his 
native land. He always saluted the Stars and Stripes, and not 
casually or perfunctorily but with ceremonious dignity and intent.’’** 

Even to his friends Hopkins always seemed American rather than 
Australian. A. G. Stephens said in 1905 that “he still remains 
essentially the ‘comic artist’ of his American beginnings,” and in 
1913 another critic found his spirit ‘‘essentially American.’’** 
Hopkins returned to the United States twice, in 1903 and 1914. 
The first trip was to Bellefontaine and Toledo, where he revisited 
the haunts of his boyhood with his last surviving sister and a 
sister-in-law. It was rather depressing; his friends were gone and 
even the old farmhouse of his earliest memories had disappeared. 
He came back for the last time in 1914, just after his retirement, 
to tour the battlefields of the Civil War.*® 

37 Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 35-36; also, ibid., 26, 176-178, 194-204; 
Hopkins, On the Hop!, xxx; “P.F.,” “ ‘Hop’ As I First Met Him,’ 37. 

38 Building, July 12, 1913, p. 92; Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 216-220; 
Stephens, “Hopkins,” 146-147. 

39 His veteran’s pride was always strong, although he could joke about it, too, 
as when he wrote, “I claim to be the only survivor of that great conflict who is 
still merely a private. I am not even a colonel.’’ Stephens, ““Hopkins,”’ 143. 

The following letter was preserved among his effects, dated July 23, 1896, and 
addressed to “Livingston Hopkins, Sidney, S. Wales [sic. This misspelling of Sydney, 
still common among Ohioans, is perhaps drawn from the Sidney in Shelby County.}: 
“Dear Sir and Comrade, 

The survivors of the 130th regiment Ohio infantry whereof you was a member in 
‘C’ Coy. Capt. Richard Waite, will hold a reunion again this year on Wed. August 
26th, 1896. You might appear on the grounds once more where you romped and 
played in your boyhood and where you enlisted to help Uncle Sam. If you contemplate 
a trip to Toledo, Ohio, arrange it to meet your joyful comrades of the 130th. The 
reunion will be at Sylvania. If you cannot come send a letter of regret to the regiment 
in reunion and a gold dollar more or less as your contribution towards expenses. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. Fella 


Secretary and Treasurer.” 
Hopkins, Hop of the “Bulletin,” 140-141. 
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One might easily think of Livingston Hopkins as the Thomas 
Nast of Australia, for the paraliels are many. Like Nast, he came 
as an immigrant to a new land. Like Nast he was recognized before 
his death as his country’s greatest living cartoonist. Both men 
brought confidence and the spirit of originality to their respective 
artistic milieus. Both created eternal symbols which will be re- 
membered as long as history is studied in the United States and 
Australia—the Tammany Tiger, the Full Dinner Pail, the Little 
Boy of Manly. Both assisted the growth of aggressive nationalism, 
and if Hopkins lacked the remorseless crusader spirit which 
characterized Nast, then his editorial associates on the Bulletin 
more than made up this deficiency. In him and his career we have 
one of the fine examples of the means by which American culture 
has been transmitted to the rest of the world—for better or for 
worse! 





PRESIDENT HAYES’S GRADUATION SPEECHES 
by WYMAN W. PARKER* 


Rutherford B. Hayes upon graduation from Kenyon College in 
1842 gave the valedictory for his class. He also presented an 
oration, as did his eight classmates. As Hayes came into prominence, 
a legend grew about the superior qualities of his talks that com- 
mencement. This reputation was increased rather than diminished 
by the local newspaper report of the proceedings that day, the only 
available public evidence. It was long believed that the script of 
Hayes’s speeches had been destroyed. Happily the manuscript of 
these speeches has recently been discovered by Director Watt 
Marchman among some heretofore uncataloged papers of President 
Hayes in the Hayes Memorial Library at Fremont, Ohio. 

Hayes’s speeches at commencement, August 3, 1842, are not dis- 
appointing, in spite of the inflated proportions the legend assumed. 
Taken as an example of his abilities at the peak of his college 
career, they show an advanced stature and hold promise of future 
development. He subsequently developed these potentialities quite 
consciously by rigorous self-discipline to fit himself for the highest 
office in the land. Although Hayes never was a silver-tongued 
orator of the style most popular in the midcentury, by dint of con- 
stant practice, reinforced by careful composition, he did become a 
forceful and effective speaker. 

Commencements in the nineteenth century were lengthy enter- 
tainments, which parents were willing to endure patiently for the 
pleasure of seeing their own sons perform individually. Hayes 
made an appearance last upon the Kenyon commencement program 
in 1842 after eight orations, two poems, eight musical selections, 
and the conferring of degrees. Each of Hayes’s eight classmates’ 
orations, although none are now located, may be assumed to have 
been of moderate length, or of about fifteen minutes duration. 
An interlude of music was provided between every two orations. 





*Wyman W. Parker is university librarian of the University of Cincinnati. Before 
taking his present position he was librarian of the Kenyon College Library. 
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Proceedings on the commencement day of August 3, 1842, opened 
at 10 A.M. with a prayer and closed with a benediction about three 
hours afterwards. There was but one guest speaker, the Rev. S. G. 
Gassaway, who was hardly a stranger to the campus. He had 
received his M.A. at Kenyon in 1837 and then served as a tutor 
and faculty member while earning his theological degree, awarded 
in 1840. He read an original poem addressed to the two literary 
societies, Philomathesian and Nu Pi Kappa, the former of which 
had been in existence almost from the founding of Kenyon in 1824. 

Hayes led his class for the last two years of college. Previously 
he made a local reputation for himself as a newspaper reader and 
for his fund of political knowledge. Stanley Matthews, a college 
mate and later Hayes’s appointee as an associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, remembered Hayes as having “not 
only the levelest but also the oldest head in college. He never got 
caught in any scrapes, he never had any boyish foolishness, he never 
had any wild oats to sow; he was sensible, not as some men are 
at the last, but sensible from the beginning.’ 

Thus it was quite natural for Hayes to take the place of class 
leader on the commencement program. His valedictory strictures to 
his fellow students warned against “empty declamation” and praised 
the power of slow mastery. These were tenets close to his heart 
that his subsequent career embodied. He recommended an honest 
spirit with sound morality to the students to encourage great and 
virtuous actions. 

The careful wording of the part of the valedictory addressed 
to the president of the college was not apparent to the reporter 
from nearby Mount Vernon, who recorded it as ‘“‘a rich flow of 
grateful feelings” in the Democratic Banner.? President D. B. 
Douglass, a former army officer, had come to the college but a 
year previously and shortly was to be removed from office by the 
trustees for neglect of discipline. Many students were dismissed for 
“outrages committed” which included drinking and “more grave 





1 William B. Bodine, The Kenyon Book (Columbus, 1890), 364; Scribner's 
Monthly, XV (1878), 705. 
2 Mount Vernon Democratic Banner, August 9, 1842. 
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infractions of decency,’’* which can be read as “‘insurrection.’’ Hayes 
makes mention in his address to Douglass of the great improve- 
ments made in laying out the college park, which was President 
Douglass’ permanent contribution to Kenyon. In spite of the 
“peculiar and interesting” relations that the class of '42 had with 
President Douglass the occasion demanded “a public avowal of 
our high esteem.” Hayes ends his remarks to Douglass by saying 
that there are those among the class “who will be ready and 
willing to do all that in them lies to defend your reputation and 
secure your happiness.” Douglass appreciated these kind words 
and three years later had occasion to ask for help. He wrote to 
Hayes requesting permission to quote, as in his second printed de- 
fense he subsequently did, that part of the valedictory addressed 
to him.* 

Hayes’s words to the gentlemen of the faculty are warm and 
personal, “the willing tribute of honest and grateful hearts.” His 
class was aware of the great influence the faculty had in molding 
minds and fixing fortunes. The students’ debt of gratitude could 
not be repaid, but their prayers would be that the faculty might be 
honored and happy in their old age. Hayes personally continued 
to honor these gentlemen by frequent visits to the campus while 
the appointments he held became increasingly important. Even 
when president of the United States he attended Kenyon functions 
as a loyal alumnus. 

“College Life,” Hayes’s oration, gives a fine account of the 
discipline required of a student and of the resulting vision of new 
duties and prospects. Tne student “soon finds that in entering the 
Republic of letters all have to encounter equal trials, overcome the 
same difficulties, and meet with similar disappointments . . . but 
none can obtain distinction without merit nor preserve it without 
toil.” Hayes’s belief “that patient labor is the condition of success” 
was one to which he subscribed throughout his life. His ideal, which 





3 George F. Smythe, Kenyon College, Its First Century (New Haven, 1924), 137. 
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he continued to hold, is clearly defined here as the means to this 
ultimate end: that “man is truly beloved only for judicious acts of 
benevolence, he labors to become a useful member of the society 
in which he lives and. thus prepares himself to deserve the only 
reputation which is valuable and lasting.” 

Hayes however did not neglect nor underestimate the real friend- 
ships that could exist in a small college, for he speaks of “friends 
who are true in love, true in counsel . . . gained . . . by purity of 
principle and honesty of purpose by warmth of soul and sterling 
merit.’” His own college career was full of concern for such per- 
sonal relationships. While at Kenyon he was one of the founders 
of a local fraternity, Phi Zeta,° with the motto “Friendship for 
Life,” which was active for at least eight years. Throughout his 
lifetime he had many warm friends from his Kenyon days, his 
truest friendship being with Guy M. Bryan, the Texan, who was 
separated from him by the greatest distance and the even greater 
barrier of the Civil War. After Hayes’s death Guy M. Bryan came 
to Gambier from Texas just to appear at the special memorial 
tribute offered Hayes by the alumni in June 1893. 

The representative of the nearest newspaper at the 1842 com- 
mencement festivities, in spite of having conscientiously sat through 
several hours of speeches, was lyrical about Hayes’s oration: ‘This 
oration was rich, and splendid, chaste, beautiful and sublime, pure 
in diction, unique in arrangement and lofty in sentiment, and was 
delivered with a flow of animation that struck like peals of music 
upon the soul.’’® This enthusiastic report had much to do with the 
legendary proportions which the addresses, now first printed, as- 
sumed as Hayes took office as president of the United States in 1877. 


The Oration 


An eminent American scholar has remarked that the great business of 





5 The silver-headed cane that Hayes sported at the time to signify this membership 
is in the memorabilia collection of the Kenyon College Library. 

6 Mount Vernon Democratic Banner, August 9, 1842. 

7 Minus Hayes’s headings, the speeches are reproduced here from the original 
manuscript in the Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. They are published with 
the library’s permission. 
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one generation is the education of its successor. The obligation faithfully 
to discharge this duty is so strengthened by the natural suggestions of 
prudence and affection that it is justly considered the chief object of parental 
solicitude. It is not therefore to be thought strange that parents are often 
unwilling to commit to another’s care the important trust of training up 
their offspring, and are always extremely anxious to understand the nature 
of the influences by which they are surrounded. This is especially to be 
expected where those influences are so powerful, so oft-repeated and long 
continued as they are in the course of College Life 

Besides[{,} the objections which have been urged against this life are 
so various and of such force that many who readily admit the benefits of a 
liberal education nevertheless believe that the seclusion of a College is 
poorly adapted to fit the young to become energetic and successful men. 
They are satisfied that learning is required to perform the duties of exalted 
station, or to investigate the secret wonders of nature, but they imagine 
that the habits which students acquire will retard their advancement and 
weaken the influence they might otherwise exert. The graduate, they say, 
is apt to suppose, because he has spent the usual number of years in 
pursueing [sic] a course of Collegiate instruction, that he is, of necessity, 
far in advance of other young men who have not had the same advantages— 
that his diploma is a sure passport to wealth and honor, and he therefore 
lives without improvement and dies without a single virtuous action to 
perpetuate his memory. 

Such is undoubtedly too often the conduct of the collegian; but such is 
not the effect produced upon him who performs with fidelity and zeal 
the part he is required to act in College Life. So far from its creating in 
him that overweening self-esteem and insufferable arrogance sometimes 
complained of, its true tendency is all in the opposite direction. Such an 
one meets at every step with so many difficulties that impede his progress, 
and obstacles which he cannot surmount that he must indeed be an in- 
tellectual giant who is not mortified and humbled to find how weak and 
limited are his powers; and that man who boasts of his attainments merely 
because he has passed through College may be always set down as [a] 
vain and ignorant pretender. 

Again, we are told that although the student may have too much good 
sense to wish to improve on the unlearned, and thus in his turn become 
the laughing-stock of the wise, still he is deprived of that experience 
without which he can never succeed in the common concerns of life. 
Surely it will not be denied that he has the best counsel and instruction 
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from others to guide and assist him in his course. Here we are assured, 
however, lies the difficulty. 

Young men, it is true, might profit by the wisdom of those who have 
travelled the journey of life before them, but they surely listen to advice 
or give heed to example. The sage precepts of the feeble old man, tottering 
on the verge of the grave are too tame for the high spirits of those who 
see the wide world before them, its honors, its pleasures, and its vanities 
all gilded by the bright beams of youthful hope and anticipation. The 
wholesome counsel and warning admonition of a parent seem to them the 
offspring of a father’s anxiety or a mother’s love. Before they will learn 
to control their passions or moderate their desires they must experience 
for themselves the mortifications and disappointments which are the common 
allotment of Providence to men. Every one must feel the stimulus which 
successful industry excite[{s} before he will exchange the fitful efforts of a 
momentary enthusiasm for the patience that never tires and the ardor 
which perseveres to the end. In a word all must learn by their own ex- 
perience the conditions of their being. This can be done in youth only 
in those situations in which the actions[{,} events and results of a life 
are crowded into a period so brief that it forms but a segment of man’s 
pilgrimage on earth. In such a situation we are placed at College. We 
enter it just when our capacities for enjoyment and improvement are ex- 
panding to the utmost and while reflections on the lasting effects of our 
conduct still rest lightly on the mind scarcely casting a transient shadow 
over the fair prospect spread out before us. The inexperienced beginner 
knows not the necessity of the severe restraints of college discipline nor 
the benefits of the long hard course of college instruction. He feels wronged 
that his sweet repose must be broken and his sports be left at the signal 
tolled by the old unfeeling bell. He feels no interest in solving the knotty 
problems of Algebra and studying languages no longer spoken. Lawyers 
never plead in Latin nor merchants make use of unknown quantities to 
ballance {sic} their accounts, then where’s the use of poring over tedious 
volumes when the woods[,} the river and the fields are in sight enticing 
him from tasks which dear nature abhors? No wonder that arguments 
and temptations like these often prove too strong for youthful blood, and 
that even the dreaded examination is sometimes forgotten in the flow of 
youthful spirits. But in a short time this course as such courses always do 
leads its follower to mortification and disgrace. He falls below the grade 
of merit which his eaquels [s/c] and perhaps inferiors have reached and 
which his friends expected him to attain. He knows that his disappointment 
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is the result of his own negligence and the tear that trembles in his eye 
tells that his pride is touched. He then learns his first lesson from ex- 
perience and it lasts him through college. He may conceal or suppress his 
emotion but from that day he is changed changed [sic} in his desires{,} 
changed in his habits{,} changed in all that distinguishes the thoughtless 
idler from the industrious persevering aspiring student. New hopes and 
new motives to exertion are awakened{,} new views of his duties and 
prospects are opened before him{;} he is brought into collision with 
generous minds{,} measures his powers with theirs[{,} partakes of their 
sentiments[{,] imbibes their spirit and joins in their persuits [sic]. He 
soon finds that in entering the Republic of letters all have to encounter 
eaquel {sic} trials[,] overcome the same difficulties and meet with similar 
disappointments. Some may have extraordinary natural endowments but 
none can obtain distinction without merit nor preserve it without toil. By 
a single energetic convulsive effort Fortune’s favorite[s} may gain the front 
but while all around them is in steady[{,] rapid and ceaseless motion they 
will be left behind and forgotten unless they are active and diligent. The 
observing scholar has now learned that patient labor is the condition of 
success, and his knowledge is as effectual and lasting as though® if it had 
been gained in the harsher trials of the world without. 

Then he finds himself placed in a position when friends of another 
stamp are needed from those who were the companions of his “hours of 
idleness.” Friends who are true in love, true in counsel, and too honest in 
their affection to spare reproof or with-hold commendation ‘where either 
is deserved. Feeling the ‘want of such friends he cannot mistake the 
requisites for obtaining them nor the means by which they are secured. 
They are not allured by the glitter of profusion and extravagance, nor 
deceived by uncommon brilliancy of talent. They are gained, if gained at 
all, by something more solid and enduring—by purity of principle and 
honesty of purpose{,} by warmth of soul and sterling merit. Such being 
the character required for friendship he is forced ‘‘to assume its virtues if 
he have them not’ and “by use to change the impress of nature{"’} before 
the features of his disposition become fixed and rigid. 

He does not stop with the formation of right habits of affection but 
haveing [sic] been taught by experience that man is truly beloved only 
for judicious acts of benevolence, he labors to become a useful member of 


8 Words like this “though” which Hayes lined out in the manuscript have been 
put in italic type. 
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the society in which he lives and thus prepares himself to deserve the only 
reputation which is valuable and lasting. 

Yet I may be told that this is only the experience gained by boys and 
is quite different from the practical wisdom of real life. True. But these 
habits and principles are the same everywhere, and he who makes them 
the rule of his life has little to fear in any condition station which he may 
be called to fill. Some however dread the peculiar temptations to which 
we are exposed, and others imagine that the restraint we are under is 
forced and unnatural, but every position condition has its cares and dangers 
and where the gain is greatest there it is the part of prudence to re- 
main content. 

After all, is not this a poor and cold account of College Life, that like 
every other situation in which man was ever placed, it has certain advantages 
and corresponding to these are trials and difficulties? Is this the reason 
why we who have received taken our degrees still linger in this abode of 
monotony and restraint? Full of confidence and determination we should 
rather be eager to test the powers we have so long labored to develop 
and strengthen. Can it be that like the aged prisoner of the Bastille we 
fondly cling to the tomb in which we have buried the ardor and wild 
hilarity of youth? The world has not lost its beauty nor freedom her 
charms, then why are we not instant to enjoy them? The unchained eagle 
does not never waits to bid adieu to the links that held him but soars 
to heaven aloft exulting that he is free once more to visit his eyrie in the 
skies. But if we have laws and restraint, in College we are not chained. 
Tis [sic} by the exercise of habits of industry and self-denial that we reap 
its benefits but these do not constitute all its gratification and delight. 
These do not explain the melancholy pleasure with {which} we shall look 
back on our schoolboy days. It is behind the scenes that we find those dear 
objects which take such strong hold of the imagination and the heart. 
There we form our hopes of the future and prepare to fill those stations 
which we expect to reach ere the voyage of life is over. There we meet 
with kindred spirits whose warmth and nobleness have not been chilled 
or sullied by the coldness and suspicion which creeps over us as life wears 
on. There we have springs of happiness that never fail and pleasures which 
never cloy. For solitary enjoyment, in our libraries we have all the stores 
of learning, wisdom, and wit that heart could desire. For the social 
pleasures—festivity and frolic[—}nothing is wanting. Each one can have 
his little circle of congenial souls who share in the same toils and sports, 
the same friendships and dislikes and who are indeed linked together with 
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“hooks of steel.” Such jovial meetings, such schemes of fun, we have 
witnessed and planned within the gray walls of yon old building as would 
send a thrill of delight through the blood of age. “Oh who that has shared 
them ever can forget’’ those happy times when heart-burnings, bickerings, 
and jealousies were all forgot in emotions of unmingled joy and gladness. 
Then call not our parting scene a cold formality, nor think our ardor is 
damped or feelings crushed, and dead, for 

“Wild as the accents of lover's farewell 

“Are the hearts which we bear, and the tales which we tell.”’ 


The Valedictory 


Gentlemen of the Faculty, 

For years you have sustained towards us the various relations of parents, 
instructors and friends. As parents you have borne our cares, commended 
our diligence, reproved our faults, guarded us from temptation and danger, 
directed our steps in the path of duty, and watched over our dearest in- 
terests. As instructors you have labored with patience and zeal to awaken 
in us a just sense of the obligations which our opportunities for improve- 
ment impose, and to fit our minds for high enjoyment and noble pursuits. 
As friends you have shared our griefs, watched with us in sickness, cheered 
us in disappointment, and rejoiced in our success. 

In all the difficult and often embarrassing situations in which you have 
been placed, we know that you have always endeavored to perform your 
duty to us. We also feel deeply how inadequate and sometimes ungrateful 
has been our return. But Gentlemen, notwithstanding the indifference and 
apparent levity with which we have more than once met your exertions in 
our behalf, do not think that we shall ever forget them. Be assured that 
after many days you shall be rewarded for the sacrifices of time, of pleasure, 
and of health which you have made for our sakes; not indeed with a precise 
compensation for your hours of anxiety, the weariness and sinking of spirit 
occasioned by your concern and toil for us; but in the willing tribute of 
honest and grateful hearts. In the instructions received we have a lasting 
memento of our indebtedness. Whatever respectability and influence we may 
attain in life will remind us of those who fixed our fortunes by moulding 
our minds in youth. Though our connection with you is now at an end{,} 
its effects will remain with us forever; and as you feel you have fulfilled 
your obligations, so you may be sure that your acts of friendship and 
affection are fast locked in our memories there to be cherished till our 
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“names are engraved on the tomb.” We can never repay the debt of 
gratitude we owe, but when in other days and distant climes we bear the 
troubles and disappointments of life[,] our fervent prayers shall ascend to 
heaven that as in manhood you have been honored useful and esteemed{,} 
in age you may be honored and happy. 
Gentlemen of the Faculty 
Farewell— 


To President Douglass. 

With you our relations have been so peculiar and interesting that we 
cannot depart without some faint expression of our thankfulness for the 
friendly manner in which you have uniformly treated us, and a public 
avowal of our high esteem for your character and attachment to your person. 

During the eighteen months that you have presided over the destinies 
of this Institution we have daily met you on terms of familiarity and con- 
fidence not often accorded to the pupil by his instructor. We are sensible 
that it has been your earnest desire to render our association with you, not 
merely instructive, but pleasant and improveing [sic]. We have not been 
cold observers of your constant attention to our convenience and comfort, 
not uninterested spectators of your exertions to add to our means of enjoy- 
ment by improveing [sic} the natural advantages and beauties for which 
this place is distinguished. But I need not enumerate the labors, nor 
speak of those traits of character which have won our affectionate regard; 
it is enough to say that we have never doubted the goodness of your in- 
tentions but have at all times been confident that your aim was our welfare. 

With this estimate of your worth we now leave the scene of your in- 
struction, and wherever our lots shall be cast there you may look for those 
who will be ready and willing to do all that in them lits to defend your 
reputation and secure your happiness. 

Farewell— 


Fellow Students— 

Your situation is very different from that [of} those who will this day 
go from among you. You have reason to be glad that you are advanced to 
the rank to which your labors during the past year entitles [sic} you— 
that you afe now to have a respite from toil—to return to your homes, to 
receive the congratulations of friends and enjoy the delights which vacation 
affords. We, on the other hand, are about to part forever from scenes 
endeared to us by many pleasing recollections and fond associations{,} from 
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companions with whom we have lived in the closest intimacy, and from 
friends whom we have ‘worn in our heart of hearts”. We cannot therefore 
expect you to share partake largely of the emotions which swell our bosoms 
on this occasion. I need but allude to our regret that we are about to part, 
and to express our earnest hope that unkind feeling if it exist, will cease 
and offences which are past be remembered no more. There are, however, 
other things suggested by your situation which our interest in your welfare 
will not permit us to pass over so hastily. This is the critical period of your 
lives. So far as human sagacity can foresee, your present conduct will fix 
your characters and influence your career for the remainder of your days. 
In regulating your habits bear this constantly in mind—when deliberating 
on the propriety of any acts consider first the ultimate result towards which 
they verge, if you are willing that their tendency shall determine your fates, 
you may soberly perform them, but if you see cause to hesitate be sure that 
their end is fatal: You have already heard much, perhaps, too much, of the 
advantages of College Life. Do not be deceived as to their nature. They 
confer no distinction beyond that which superior excellence obtains. On 
the contrary, there is a strong desire among our people to exalt merit when 
exhibited in self-made men. We cannot complain of this. It is natural and 
proper. But it will require greater exertion from us to attain those stations 
of respectability to which we aspire. Be careful, however, that you do not 
make too great haste to become learned. Time is short and the amount of 
knowledge to be gained, infinite, yet this is a work in which “too swift 
arrives as tardy as too slow’, and if in your anxiety to grasp all within 
your reach, you become superficial, you acquire but little that you can 
truly call your own[,} lose the discipline which would enable you to use 
it promptly and with effect, and deprive yourselves of the power which 
is required to master what is profound and difficult. But as it is possible 
for students to mistake the manner in which they can best secure the 
benefits of their college course, they are also in danger of being deceived 
in the kind [of] qualities for which they should labor. Young men are 
often “caught by glare’ and strive for what is brilliant rather than for 
what is substantial. We are especially liable to fall into this error, in our 
public exercises on occasions like the present. We feel it would be vain 
to attempt to instruct those who favor us with their audience and we 
therefore endeavor to please by tickling the ear with ornaments of speech 
and creatures of fancy. By the ability required to succeed in such efforts you 
may compose woful ballads to your lady’s eyebrow, but it is not that which 
enables men to break down formidable opposition and carry on “enterprises 
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of great pith and moment’’. There must be something more deep and sound 
than is implied in such capacity. This style is not suited for our age and 
country. However sweet it may sound[,} empty declamation does not in- 
fluence men of practical good sense nor persuade any to great and virtuous 
actions. It was not used by those master minds who established our in- 
stitutions and built up this nation. We still have remains of the oratory 
which moved men’s souls when self-devotion and patriotism “‘cost blood”. 
Behold the appeal of the gallant Stark to his little band, when the green 
hills of Vermont were all gleaming with hostile bayonets, and the flag of 
England was waving over every peak! His simple words were—''Boys, 
there’s the British and we'll whip them or this night Molly Stark’s a 
widow.” The phrase was homely but energetic and went straight to the 
bosoms of the hardy mountaineers around him. It breathes the plain re- 
publican spirit of of {sic} our revolutionary sires—A spirit so honest, and 
persevering that if we nourish it in its original purity and strength it will 
bear us safely through the visions and shadows of youth, and sustain us in 
the dark hours of manhood’s adversity— 

Heed, we beseech you, those principles of sound morality and learning 
which will here be taught you, and when hereafter Old Kenyon shall count 
her jewels, may you be recorded among the brightest. 

Fellow Students, 
Farewell— 





A WILSONIAN PARADOX 
by PHILLIP R. SHRIVER* 


Historians are often prone to conjecture, “What might have 
happened if—?” Perhaps no other event in the history of the 
United States has been the subject of as much hindsight speculation 
as this nation’s refusal to join the League of Nations after the 
conclusion of the first World War. Not a few historians have 
suggested that World War II was in large degree made inevitable 
when the United States declined to assume the role of world 
leadership proposed by President Woodrow Wilson. 

In attempting to explain the failure of the Wilsonian program of 
American internationalism through our non-participation in the 
league, many have concluded that the president was in no small 
measure personally responsible for that failure due to certain errors 
of judgment which went a long way in alienating public and con- 
gressional opinion from his program. Among these errors, none was 
to prove more costly than his decision to attend the Paris peace 
conference in person. This was a decision without precedent in our 
history, for which Wilson was to be censured by friend and foe 
alike who maintained that the primary duty of the president was 
to remain at home to solve the very diificult problems incident to 
the nation’s post-war readjustment. To a subordinate, they con- 
tended, should have gone the task of preparing the peace treaty 
at Paris." 

Paradoxically enough, this presidential decision which did so 





* Phillip R. Shriver is an assistant professor of history at Kent State University. 

1 The best account of this opposition to the president’s going to Paris is given in 
Thomas A. Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace (New York, 1944), 71-86. 
See also Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (4 vols., Boston, 
1926-28), IV, 209-216; David F. Houston, Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet, 1913- 
1920 (2 vols., Garden City, Long Island, 1926), I, 350; Henry Cabot Lodge, The Senate 
and the League of Nations (New York, 1925), 98-99; Denna F. Fleming, The United 
States and the League of Nations, 1918-1920 (New York, 1932), 55-57; Robert 
Lansing, The Big Four and Others of the Peace Conference (Boston, 1921), 38-39; 
Arthur D. Howden Smith, Mr. House of Texas (New York, 1940), 285-288. 
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much to bring ultimate defeat to the Wilsonian program actually 
constituted a refutation by Woodrow Wilson of an earlier stand 
on the subject of a president leaving the country which he had 
been compelled to take in the summer of 1913. It was in July of 
that year that the American ambassador to France, Myron T. 
Herrick, conceived the idea that Franco-American friendship would 
be considerably enhanced if the presidents of the two nations, 
Poincaré and Wilson, would exchange visits with one another.” 
To accomphish this end Ambassador Herrick commenced on July 15, 
1913, a rather lengthy correspondence with President Wilson, which 
extended into mid-October.* 

As far as a visit by President Poincaré to the United States was 
concerned, Woodrow Wilson at first expressed himself as being in 
complete accord with the idea. Yet he most emphatically denied his 
ability to reciprocate with a personal visit to France! The president 
expressed and explained this inability to visit France—or for that 
matter any other foreign nation—while holding down the office of 
chief executive, in the following three hitherto unpublished letters: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 

July 25, 1913.4 
My dear Mr. Ambassador: , 

It is a very attractive program you suggest in your interesting letter of 
July fifteenth. You are quite right in believing that President Poincare would 
have a most cordial welcome in the United States and that a visit from him 
would be hailed with great pleasure. But I dare not promise that I could 
return the visit. I think the people of the United States are very jealous of 
having their President go far from his post at Washington or disengage 
himself for any length of time from duties which, as I now perceive, have 
no intervals and no end. 





2 Cursory reference to this matter is to be found in T. Bentley Mott, Myron T. 
Herrick, Friend of France (New York, 1929), 101. 

3 See Herrick-Wilson correspondence, July 15-October 14, 1913, in the Herrick 
Collection in the Western Reserve Historical Society Library, Cleveland. 

* These three letters are in the correspondence referred to in footnote 3 above. They 
are typewritten, save for the signature, which is in Wilson's hand. Carbon copies of 
the Herrick letters to which Wilson is replying are not in the correspondence. 
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I hope that you will express to President Poincare my warm appreciation 
of his inquiry and convey to him my most cordial personal greetings. 
Sincerely yours, 
/s/Woodrow Wilson 
Hon. Myron T. Herrick 
American Embassy, 
Paris, France. 


THE WHITE House 
WASHINGTON 

August 18, 1913. 
My dear Mr. Ambassador: 

Of course, the idea of a visit to the United States by President Poincare 
is most attractive to me, as it would be to any American, because I am sure 
the whole country would accord him a most cordial and enthusiastic 
welcome; but I dare not say that it would be possible for me, while I am 
President, to leave the United States. Indeed, I know it would not be. 

I hope that, if you have the opportunity, you will convey my warm 
personal good wishes to the President of France. 

In great haste, 

Cordially and faithfully yours, 
/s/Woodrow Wilson 
Hon. Myron T. Herrick, 
American Embassy, Paris 


THE WHITE House 
WASHINGTON 

October 14, 1913. 
My dear Governor Herrick: 

I must frankly say I am afraid it is not wise to urge a visit to the United 
States upon President Poincare. It would be impossible for me to return 
the visit. 

Of course, I do not mean that he would not receive the warmest kind of 
welcome, for he would, and I should be perfectly delighted to have him 
come, but my own judgment is that the representations you have already 
made are sufficient to let him feel our cordial spirit in the matter, and that 
inasmuch as I cannot offer to return the visit it is not expedient for us to 
urge it diplomatically. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
/s/Woodrow Wilson 
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Hon. Myron T. Herrick 
American Ambassador, 
Paris, France. 


Because of the evident tone of finality in the last letter from the 
president, Herrick abandoned the idea of persuading Wilson to 
make the Atlantic crossing to France, though he continued to work 
for a visit of President Poincaré to the United States right down 
to the outbreak of World War I the following summer.° 

Had Woodrow Wilson, at the conclusion of that war in 1918, 
recalled his own advice, formulated five years before, and remained 
in Washington instead of absenting himself for six months at the 
Paris peace conference, the final outcome of the question of our 
participation in the League of Nations—indeed, of the coming of 
World War Il—might have been vastly different. 





5 Herrick-Wilson correspondence, January 6-March 28, 1914, in the Herrick Collec- 
tion. See also Mott, Myron T. Herrick, 102. 





THE OHIO VALLEY HISTORIC INDIAN CONFERENCE: 
PAPERS READ AT ITS FIRST MEETING, 
NOVEMBER 20-21, 1953 


{In 1951 the board of trustees authorized the staff of the state 
historical society to set up a project to be known as the Ohio Historic 
Indian Center. As a part of the work of this project a research 
associate was assigned to a study of the Indians and the campaigns 
of the Indian Wars, 1790-95. The Anthony Wayne Parkway Board 
has cooperated with the society in this study and now has a re- 
search historian assigned in part to a continuation of it. The society 
added to its library a number of important sources in the field, 
especially microfilm copies of large groups from the Draper Col- 
lection at the University of Wisconsin and from the Anthony Wayne 
Papers at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, as well as microfilm 
copies of the Isaac Craig Collection at the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and of other papers. 

As a second effort under the center the society decided to trans- 
late and edit the diaries of the Indian missions of the Moravian 
Church in Ohio from the 1770's to the early 1800's. The graduate 
school of the Ohio State University joined in sponsoring this project, 
and a member of the faculty of the German department was em- 
ployed by the society on a part-time basis to direct the translation 
and editing. Research assistants, clerical help, and an office have 
been provided by the university. The society secured microfilm 
copies and photocopies of the diaries from the Moravian Church 
Archives in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The diaries of the Schoen- 
brunn Mission have been transcribed, translated, and edited, and the 
work on the Gnadenhutten Mission diaries is well under way. The 
society is now seeking a way to finance the publication of this im- 
portant source for the history of the Indians of the Ohio region. 

Members of the society’s staff have felt that the interest in the 
historic Indian should be broadened to include the Old Northwest, 
the region of the Ohio Valley, and areas from which tribes migrated 
into the Old Northwest. They felt, also, the need for an exchange 
of information with students in the field outside of Ohio. With 
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this in mind the society, joined by the department of sociology and 
anthropology of the Ohio State University, extended invitations to 
all interested persons to a conference on the problem of the his- 
toric Indian in the Ohio Valley, November 20-21, 1953. The con- 
ference was attended by some forty persons from seven states and 
the District of Columbia. The Ohio Valley Historic Indian Con- 
ference was formed into a permanent organization, with Dr. 
Erminie B. Voegelin, professor of anthropology at Indiana Uni- 
versity, as chairman and Richard C. Knopf, historian of the Anthony 
Wayne Parkway Board of Ohio, as executive secretary. Named to 
the executive committee were Raymond S. Baby, department of 
archaeology, the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society; 
Dr. August C. Mahr, German department, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Dwight L. Smith, department of history, Miami Uni- 
versity; Dr. William S$. Webb, departments of physics and anthro- 
pology and archaeology, the University of Kentucky; and Dr. John 
Witthoft, state anthropologist of Pennsylvania. 

During the conference in November three papers on the historic 
Indian in the Ohio Valley were presented, one by an archaeologist, 
one by an ethnohistorian, and one by a historian. These papers 
are presented on the following pages, along with the introductory 
remarks by Dr. John W. Bennett of the department of sociology 
and anthropology of the Ohio State University, who presided at 
the opening session of the conference.—EbiTor. } 





OPENING REMARKS 
by JoHN W. BENNETT 


On behalf of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society and the Ohio State University, I want to welcome you all 
to this first meeting of the organization tentatively entitled “Ohio 
Valley Historic Indian Conference.” Our discussions today will be 
general rather than specific: a matter of viewpoints and perspectives 
of the three disciplines represented in the meeting—archaeology, 
ethnohistory, and history. We hope this will be the introduction 
to a series of annual meetings that may do much to solve the 
problems of Indian occupation and relations with Caucasians in 
the early historic period of the Ohio Valley. 

I need not tell you why we all feel this is an important task. 
A decade ago the Ohio Valley was believed to be the key geo- 
graphical area in the great Indian movements of the protohistoric 
period. The subsequent historical loci of the Iroquois, the Shawnee, 
the Delaware, and Siouan peoples and other tribal groups were 
viewed as end products of a process that began in, or at least in- 
volved, the Ohio Valley. It was assumed that archaeological exca- 
vation and documentary study would subsequently establish these 
presumptions as fact. As a graduate student at the University of 
Chicago I can recall long and confident discussions of the great 
Siouan traverse of the valley, and its meaning for the subsequent 
Indian history of the prairies and plains. 

Few or none of these old hypotheses have been verified. The Ohio 
Valley has become the great blind spot of the East, and its 
monotonous representation as “uninhabited territory’ on maps of 
the early historic period attests to the failure to find the evidence 
so confidently anticipated a decade or so ago. Perhaps that evidence 
is simply not in existence. Whether present or absent, it is evident 
that very little work has been accomplished by any of the con- 
cerned disciplines. The recent world war prevented and obscured 
efforts begun in Chicago and elsewhere; the shift of interest in 
academic history from fact-gathering to functional analysis, and a 
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similar refocussing of the major problems of ethnological research, 
have not stimulated the recruitment of younger scholars preoccupied 
with the facts of early Indian history. It is indeed encouraging to 
find that interest is once more aroused, and that this group can 
gather here today in an effort to begin serious work on the problem. 

This morning the anthropological disciplines will view the prob- 
lem. Glenn Black, of Indiana University, will begin with a dis- 
cussion of the archaeological perspective on the problem of historical 
reconstruction of the Indian period. Mr. Black needs little intro- 
duction: he is the excavator of the Angel site, one of the two 
largest Mississippi culture towns in the lower Ohio Valley, and 
has taught archaeology at Indiana for a number of years. The 
second speaker, Mrs. Voegelin, also from Indiana University, 
has had a distinguished career as a folklorist and ethnohistorian 
of the region, and is currently directing a study of Indian land 
claims for the United States Department of Justice. 











THE HISTORIC INDIAN OF THE OHIO VALLEY: 
AN ARCHAEOLOGIST’S VIEW 


by GLENN A. BLACK 


I think I should take the liberty of altering the title of this paper 
as it appears on the program from “The’’ Archaeologist’s View to 
“An” Archaeologist’s View. This for the simple reason that what 
I shall say is based largely upon personal experience and observa- 
tions and may not therefore properly reflect the attitude of my 
archaeological and historical colleagues as a collective group. I 
must say at the very outset that we in Indiana have long been in- 
terested in the Indian of history and especially that phase of Indian 
history which constitutes the theoretical approach to his prehistoric 
past. This interest goes back at least to the year 1935, when, at 
Indianapolis, a meeting was held under the auspices of the National 
Research Council for the purpose of “discussing the technical 
problems relating to the comparative study of the archaeological 
cultures in the upper Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes Region.” 
The major portion of the three-day session was devoted to dis- 
cussion of just what constituted Hopewell, Woodland, Middle 
Mississippi, and so forth, all of which were, and are, archaeological 
problems which need not concern us here. Throughout the meeting, 
however, intermixed with comments pertaining strictly to archae- 
ological manifestations, the question of historical tribes and ethnic 
groups kept creeping in. Among the discussants there were repre- 
sentatives of the states of Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, and New York. Others were 
in the nature of “delegates at large,” and to the latter group should 
go most of the credit for what thought was given to historic tribes 
of the area. Specific mention of Indian tribes by name, in connection 
with late archaeological complexes, was made by only two persons 
in detailing their problems on a state basis, Keyes of Iowa and 
Ritchie of New York, and it should be noted that neither are 
from the Ohio Valley proper. The meeting closed with the thought 
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that there was definitely a need for ethnographic and historical 
research in the area as an adjunct to archaeology. 

It was in keeping with the spirit of that meeting, therefore, 
that the Indiana Historical Society decided to spend at least two 
normal archaeological seasons in an attempt to approach the pre- 
history of our state from the horizon of initial European-Indian 
contact. The years 1936 and 1937 were thus spent, and it is upon 
the basis of that experience to a certain extent that this paper 
is written. 

Prior to entering the field in the spring of 1936 the winter was 
spent in a search of the literature pertaining to the beginnings of 
recorded history in Indiana. This literature dealt with northern 
Indiana, of course, for it was there that the first Europeans of 
record were active. 

It soon became evident that the documentary background could 
be roughly divided into two ¢ype and period groups. The earliest 
of these were the records of French activity, and the later group 
pertained to the actual settling of the land by the ultimately per- 
manent colonists. 

The earliest records pertain to exploratory expeditions, either 
military, clerical, or commercial, sent out to establish contacts with 
the natives of the Illinois country beginning with LaSalle in 1679. 
These are followed by the accounts of priests, the correspondence 
of post commanders, and the narratives of traders and travelers 
through the region. All of them relate, more or less, to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the French posts along the Wabash 
River and the St. Joseph of Lake Michigan. Unfortunately for us, 
these source materials cover a period when the French were doing 
their utmost to establish their military and commercial lines from 
the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. They cover a period when 
the Indians of the area were in a state of extreme unrest, suffering 
from peripheral impacts of similar contacts between whites and 
aborigines farther to the east. Wholesale transplantation of entire 
tribal groups from one region to another by the French is a matter 
of record, and the setting up of hatreds within linguistically re- 
lated groups is more than intimated in many of the documents. To 
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cafry out their plans the French stopped at nothing. It was an era 
of “‘backbiting,” when intrigue was met with counter intrigue, move 
against move, with the Indian acting always as the pawn. Deliberate 
exaggeration and falsification were the means resorted to in order 
to gain favor at court, and few travel narrators could hope to become 
the author of a best seller unless some vast and Gulliveresque dis- 
covery was expounded to an eager public. 

With few exceptions the maps of the period are a series of 
compounded errors delineated by cartographers who had never 
seen the country they were portraying. Too often there are two or 
more accounts by one person of one event which do not agree with 
each other. Often two or more individuals record a single event 
without agreement with each other. Which is to be relied upon, 
and how wrong would we be if all accounts except one had become 
lost, as many of them have? So far as northern Indiana is con- 
cerned it is not possible, so far as we have been able to determine, 
to establish an exact date for the founding of any one of the 
French posts involved. After two years spent in research both in the 
field and in institutions, the conclusion that the establishments came 
about too late to provide data of a truly “contact” nature is an 
unavoidable one. The Indian was no longer living an aboriginal 
way of life, in the material sense, in the closing years of the 
seventeenth century in northern Indiana. Content of graves which 
must represent those Indians brought to the present Fort Wayne 
by the French when they established their first post at that place, 
is not aboriginal in nature, it is European. Glass beads, kaolin 
pipes, brass kettles, and objects made of iron had by then replaced 
completely the prototypes of stone, bone, or clay. True contact 
then, between European and Indian, that nebulous starting point 
for the search into the significance of prehistory, was not to be 
found in Indiana. The Indian had had trade relations with whites 
for many years elsewhere. 

The second series of documents pertain in general to the period 
beginning about 1800. By this time records were more or less 
precise, and through the medium of land surveys many sites then 
being lived upon by Miami, Potawatomi, or Wea in northern 
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Indiana, can be located within a matter of feet today. This is an 
interesting period and one replete with facts and data of interest 
both to the ethnologist and the historian but of no value to the 
archaeologist in his attempt to push back from the known into 
the unknown. It would be surprising indeed if material traits of a 
group of Miami of the year 1800 should be aboriginal in nature 
when those of their ancestors of one hundred years before were 
completely European. 

Items of trade, such as glass beads, brass*and iron objects, kaolin 
pipes, silver ornaments, and so forth, constitute in themselves a 
fascinating field for study. They have value to both the historian 
and the archaeologist in at least period-dating historical sites. They 
do not, however, have any weight when it comes to using them for 
precise dates, for ethnic associations, or for determining the national 
affiliations of the trade goods source. As an example of their value, 
items such as these were used to corroborate the documented fact 
that two posts were erected on the Maumee at Fort Wayne by the 
French at two different times. Trade objects of an earlier type were 
found at the alleged site of the earlier post and objects of later 
type were found at the alleged second site. From none of these 
objects, however, would it be possible to determine the exact date 
of the founding of the first or second posts or whether the tradors 
were French or British or the tradees Miami, Potawatomi, Wea, 
or Ottawa. The same items were traded by all traders to all 
Indians of a similar area over comparatively long periods of time. 
Further, some of these objects were possibly kept as heirlooms and 
found a final resting place in a grave with an individual perhaps 
one, two, or three generations removed from the original owner. 

At the end of 1937 the archaeological program in Indiana te- 
verted to the problems of prehistory rather than protohistory. We 
did not, however, lose interest in the concept of the historical 
approach to prehistory or in the Indian of history. The interest 
has been sustained over a long period through the medium of a 
migration legend which we feel has some bearing upon Indiana 
prehistory but for the solution of which a starting point had to be 
made outside the Ohio Valley. 
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The legend in question is that of the Delaware Indians and is 
known in the literature as the Walam Olum. Initial interest in the 
legend was motivated as much by the possibility of focusing the 
several disciplines of anthropology upon a common problem as in 
establishing the validity of the story itself. Internal evidence seemed 
to preclude the possibility of its being an intentional fabrication 
by someone, either Indian or Caucasian. Studies of all aspects of 
the legend were instituted. These included linguistics, ethnology, 
the pictographs, physical anthropology, history, and archaeology. 
The question of how much archaeology and physical anthropology 
could contribute hinged, of course, largely upon what could be 
learned from history and ethnology. 

At the beginning of recorded history the Delaware were dwellers 
of the Atlantic coastal area, and it was with the Delaware and 
closely related kindred that the first intensive contacts between 
Europeans and aborigines of northeastern North America were 
made. When the program of study was inaugurated, therefore, it 
seemed that here we had an exceptional opportunity for putting 
the theory of a historical approach to prehistory to the test with 
every reason to look forward to success. We felt that the Delaware 
had perhaps lived in Indiana at some time in the prehistoric past. 
We knew that they had dwelt in the central part of the state at a 
late date, their towns being well documented, and their locations 
can be visited with ease and assurance today, but they would never 
produce material of assistance in projecting the history of this folk 
back into the prehistoric past. But the eastern sites were being 
lived upon when the first Europeans arrived, and since they had had 
no previous opportunity for cultural adulteration, the materials from 
these sites when identified as Delaware would form the pattern to 
be followed in tracing the movements of this group into the past. 
This was the ideal. 

In the early 1930's a perusal of the literature pertaining to the 
prehistory of the Atlantic coastal area revealed that most sites 
were referred to as Algonquian or Iroquois and definitive tables of 
traits were available which set up the criteria to be used in dis- 
tinguishing the one from the other. It ultimately developed that 
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no sites of undisputed Algonquian affinity were known, and the 
term Algonquian was dropped in favor of the less definitive term 
Woodland, this being one of the “labels” of classificatory termin- 
ology. The ethnic words Iroquois and Iroquioan seem to have 
escaped the oblivion which came to Algonquian, in spite of the 
fact that it is often equally questionable whether materials still 
called Iroquois were actually made by Iroquois-speaking people. 
In any event, it was hard to believe that an indisputable Delaware 
site could not or had not been found, and to put incredulity to the 
test a group of specialists was engaged by the Indiana Historical 
Society to devote their energies to locating a contact Delaware 
site or sites. They worked faithfully, some of them for as long as 
four years, but at the conclusion of their project no Delaware 
dwelling site of the contact period could be identified as such 
without question. The reasons for this failure do not rest with the 
individuals but with the shortcomings of the material with which 
they worked. 

The historical location of the Delaware was midway between the 
two earliest settlements of whites on the coast—Jamestown, 1607, 
and Plymouth, 1620. Intimate and continued contacts were made 
with the Delaware by the Dutch and Swedes as early as 1614 to 
1638. Following the initial contacts, which were often of the most 
transitory sort, communication and relations with these Indians in- 
creased at a rapidly accelerating rate until before long aboriginal 
culture had been broken down and the Indians themselves forced 
from their native habitat. For a brief interval, perhaps no greater 
than from initial contact until a permanent colony was established 
in the state of Delaware in 1638, there was an opportunity on the 
part of Europeans to record in detail the native culture of the 
Delaware and to make a matter of record the location of those 
sites where they were then living. By the year 1700 it is highly 
probable that the few Indians remaining in their original places 
of abode were no longer living an aboriginal life so far as material 
things are concerned. These points are raised here for the very good 
reason that in order to approach prehistory from history the archae- 
ologist is dependent entirely upon the records left by those who 
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first contacted and observed the Indian in his natural environment. 
In order to identify a projectile point type, or an axe, or a gorget, 
or a method of decorating pottery vessels as being Delaware, some 
individual would have had to specifically describe those objects 
in detail which were being made and used by the Delaware. The 
record should also indicate where the observations were made, and 
describe the spot in such a way that the site could be located today 
and excavated for verification of the recorded statements. This, it 
is sad to report, was seldom if ever done. 

Those who first contacted, either briefly or at length, the Indians 
of the Delaware Bay and River area were not ethnologists. Nor 
were they historians, or geographers, or cartographers. Their motive 
was the discovery of new lands which could be colonized and ex- 
ploited. The area around Lewes, Delaware, may be cited as an 
example of the difficulties involved in our study. This, if we may 
take any stock whatever in early recorded history, was most cer- 
tainly Algonquian country in the 1630's and it probably was oc- 
cupied by the Delaware-speaking Indians. In 1631, under Dutch 
sponsorship, a small colony was established on Blommaert’s Kil at 
the present site of Lewes. A brick house surrounded by palisades 
was erected for the accommodation of the thirty-three people in- 
volved in the adventure. To prepare the way for this establishment 
a strip of land some thirty-two miles in length had been purchased 
from the aboriginal holders in the year 1629. This strip, two miles 
wide, extended from Bombay Hook south to Cape Henlopen along 
the west side of Delaware Bay. The sale was confirmed in 1630 
and documents are available which indicate that an Indian village 
was then located on the ‘‘Southhook of Southriverbay.” This would 
have to be at or very near the present town of Lewes. The docu- 
ments contain Indian names which undoubtedly are those of im- 
portant personages connected with the village mentioned and one 
of the words may be the name of the village itself. But what village, 
and where was it located exactly, and what was the ethnic identity 
of the occupants? These are matters left entirely to conjecture by 
those who prepared the documents. 

Maps of the area were subsequently made by deVries and 
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Herman, and these show stylized symbols for Indian dwellings, but 
the scale of the maps prevents location of the village with any 
accuracy. The village must have been at or very near to Lewes, and 
it probably was occupied by Alonquian-speaking Indians, and if so 
they were probably Delaware. It would be pleasant to say with 
assurance that these were not merely possibilities, for at and near 
Lewes there are some important archaeological sites, some of which 
have been excavated. Materials accruing from these excavations are 
of the type which one would think of as being Algonquian of the 
late prehistoric period. And, I might add, they were once so 
designated. 

But even if it were possible to say with assurance that one of 
these sites was the one referred to in the 1630 documents, it would 
still be impossible to document the type of dwelling, how they 
buried their dead, the type of pottery they made and how they 
decorated it, or the type of projectile point they used. The 1630 
negotiators and the 1631 colonists failed to make such information 
a matter of record, and it is these very things which are necessary 
for the archaeologist to confirm the correctness of recorded history 
and to project back into time the pattern of life thus established. 
Not only were the colonists interested in other things, they probably 
were completely occupied with matters of more immediate concern, 
for within a year the colony was eliminated by Indian activity. 

From the year 1638 to the end of Indian life in the area there 
was a considerable body of information recorded relative to these 
folk of Delaware Bay. Much of it is excellent ethnographic data 
but very little of it has archaeological value, as can be verified by 
reference to the work of Flannery and Kinietz, to cite only two 
of several such compilations. 

A modern tabulation of traits assignable to an ethnic group, such 
as the Coastal Algonquian, will be a composite of items derived 
from early sources such as those of the first Europeans, data from 
subsequent time periods up to the time of extinction of aboriginal 
life in the area being studied, data extracted from living Indians, 
and finally, and paradoxically, traits which are strictly archaeological 
in nature. Such a list, when all of these sources are combined, is 
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impressive and revealing to the ethnologist and historian. It is far 
less usable by the archaeologist. Perusal of such a list of traits will 
immediately reveal the fact that a very small percentage of them are 
of a type to be identifiable archaeologically. Most of them are 
social and religious in character and many of the included material 
traits are vague, indefinite, and of a highly perishable nature. To 
explain further, it may be pointed out that basketry is usually a 
part of such a list. What kind of basketry, what were the materials 
used, what was the characteristic shape, and was the basket dis- 
tinctive as compared to other ethnic and linguistic groups in the 
same area? What were the design motifs and how were they ap- 
plied? The answers are seldom given in detail, and even if they 
were it would not be too helpful to the archaeologist, since baskets 
are rarely if ever found preserved in eastern archaeological sites. 
Pottery is usually mentioned as being made by these protohistoric 
tribes. But what kind of pottery, what was the temper, the shape, 
the design motif, the character of appendages, or how was the 
design applied to the vessel surface? Occasionally a highly diag- 
nostic trait will be included in such an ethnographic listing. An 
example would be the so-called ‘semi-lunar knife” of stone. Such 
an inclusion in a trait list might be considered as being Alonquian, 
and it may well be. But its inclusion in an ethnographic trait list 
is not based upon historical or known ethnic grounds, since this 
type of object comes from an archaeological context which itself 
cannot be associated with any language group in the area. Ethnic 
studies then are usually somewhat of a disappointment so far as 
the archaeologist is concerned. 

The maps of the area were not of specific value. They were 
generally on a large scale and usually lacked definitive geographical 
data which, even though an Indian village might be indicated 
thereon, would permit its identification and location today. Even 
in those rare instances where an early map showed a village site 
in relation to some identifiable geographical feature which permits 
of its modern location, such a town or village is seldom named so 
that linguistic affinity of the occupants can be determined with 
assurance. There are exceptions, fortunately, to these general de- 
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ficiencies but they are few in number. I only know of one good 
exception—Patawomeke of John Smith. 

Still one more factor mitigated against the historical approach 
to our eastern problem. In no other area of these United States has 
there been such intensive urbanization and industrialization as in 
the Long Island Sound, Delaware Bay and River, and Chesapeake 
Bay areas. It is almost axiomatic that modern cities and towns are 
built upon the sites of proto- and’ prehistoric habitation sites. The 
East is no exception, except the area is larger and more completely 
covered than elsewhere. It is little wonder, then, that after four 
years of intensive and serious effort our workers in the East were 
forced to the admission that they still could not identify a proto- 
historic Delaware habitation site. 

Failure in Indiana and a like experience in the East prompted an 
examination of the archaeological literature of the area east of 
the Mississippi since the time of the Indianapolis conference. This, 
to see if others had met with the same experiences as had our group, 
and if not, to determine just how we had fallen down. During 
these years there have been some monumental works made avail- 
able. Swanton’s study of the DeSoto expedition, Webb's several 
magnificent reports on research in the Tennessee Valley, Lewis and 
Kneberg’s Hiwassee Island, Griffin's Fort Ancient Aspect, Cole's 
Kincaid Site, the co-authored Survey of the Alluvial Valley of the 
Mississippi, and, still more recently, the Cole volume edited by 
Griffin. Among these reports there are manifestations of culture 
involved which approach the time of recorded history very closely 
if indeed they do not extend well into that period. Yet the success 
achieved, through a serious attempt in some cases, to correlate the 
archaeological complexes with some linguistic group known to 
have been living in the respective areas at the beginning of history 
is not outstanding. It seems more than strange that of the many 
sites visited by DeSoto in 1539-42 none of them have been iden- 
tified with any real degree of assurance so far. And this was cer- 
tainly one of the best documented expeditions coming within our 
sphere of interest. And equally certain, Swanton exhausted every 
possibility of making the identities sharp and precise. 
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In the Cole volume only three of the chapters, among those 
representing the Ohio Valley, contain references to historical groups 
in connection with archaeological manifestations, and only one of 
these really injects life into the otherwise completely inert arti- 
factual data. 

Long ere this I am sure that you will all agree that this archae- 
ologist’s view of the relationship of prehistory to history is of a 
decidedly jaundiced hue. You will also more properly understand 
my initial suggestion that the title be changed from “the” to “an” 
archaeologist’s view. This decidedly pessimistic attitude is based 
upon personal experience, and it is recounted here for the purpose 
of underscoring the need for a study such as the one proposed by 
the composite group represented upon this program. The archae- 
ologist is perhaps no better fitted to do the historical research lead- 
ing up to the so-called historical approach than is the average 
historian fitted to properly excavate a mound or village site. An 
organization. like the one proposed may be the answer, it seems to 
me, to at least some of the reasons for the presence of that sharp 
definitive line which now exists between history and prehistory. 
The line can only be crossed and the barriers removed by collective 
and cooperative work. 

We are terrifically handicapped in the Ohio Valley by reason of 
the lateness and paucity of historical records. Further, we are 
handicapped by the apparent degree of disparity between the mound 
cultures and the Indians of the same area at the beginning of history. 
This is a psychological barrier of some import. And as an added 
handicap I would suggest that the nomenclature of taxonomy has 
become so convenient to use that we literally hide our doubts 
behind the mantle of ambiguity when we call something Woodland 
which otherwise might well be Algonquian, or Upper Mississippi 
when in reality Iroquoian is intended. None of us, of course, can 
at this late date correct the deficiencies of an inadequate docu- 
mentation. But we can make a more intensive and intelligent use of 
what has been left to us. I am sure that the archaeologist can con- 
tribute much to the understanding of the Indian of history. In so 
doing he would not be entirely unselfish, for he perhaps would have 
more to gain than even the historian. 





AN ETHNOHISTORIAN’S VIEWPOINT 
by ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 


During the past half century, or throughout the period that 
anthropology has been an academic discipline in American uni- 
versities, all branches of the subject—physical anthropology, eth- 
nology and archaeology, anthropological linguistics and folklore— 
have put much emphasis upon original field research. No student 
of anthropology is considered professionally fully trained until he 
or she has had actual experience in the field collecting original data 
on a field problem. For the ethnologist this usually means field 
work among primitive or, today, semi-literate peoples having a 
culture different from his own. 

All anthropologists recognize the two-fold value of field ex- 
perience—not only does it serve to educate the novice by affording 
him contact with a contrasting culture but field work also provides 
most of our present-day knowledge of primitive peoples. However, 
anthropologists would be a brash lot indeed if they were to insist 
that their entire corpus of knowledge rests in field reports. This 
is especially true, as it happens, for ethnologists, who are concerned 
not only (a) with describing cultures, in whole or in part, but 
also (b) with analyzing them in terms of pattern, structure, or 
growth and change. 

It is on this latter point that I wish to speak for a moment. The 
dynamic problem of culture growth and culture change is one which 
has engrossed many culture historians, several of whom have made 
notable attempts to deal with it in long range terms by such 
means as the comparative method. Various postulates, such as that 
of age-area, have been used—and their validity controverted—in 
efforts to reconstruct historically the culture-history of primitive 
peoples within particular areas over long periods of time. Although 
trained American ethnologists have consistently refused to consider 
the problem of origins, they have not hesitated to occupy them- 
selves with problems which the trained historian refuses to con- 
sider, namely, problems of historical reconstruction based on in- 
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ferential evidence. In 1916 the anthropological linguist Edward 
Sapir devoted an eighty-six page monograph to exposition and 
criticism of various methods for establishing a time-perspective in 
aboriginal American cultures.’ This monograph, which was in a 
sense mainly programmatic, commanded widespread attention and 
respect among anthropologists for several years after it was pub- 
lished; yet it has had curiously little influence in shaping the work 
of historically minded American anthropologists. Some eighty-one 
of the eighty-six pages of the Time Perspective are devoted to ex- 
position (and criticism) of various methods of inferring historical 
changes. As Lewis and Fenton have pointed out, only five pages 
are given to discussion of the use of direct historical evidence, and 
of these five pages, only one is devoted to the use of documentary 
evidence for ethnological studies of culture growth and change.’ 

There was, however, in Sapir’s day, and there has always been 
since, a small group of American ethnologists who were not at- 
tracted to inferential long-range historical studies, but whose in- 
terests were none the less definitely historical. For such ethnologists, 
control over the data relating to growth and change in particular 
cultures was of primary importance, rather than the length of 
the time-span for which a historical perspective could be obtained. 
The farther back in point of time the perspective extended the 
better, but only if it could be actually controlled. Inferential his- 
torical reconstructions done in the grand manner and covering 
hundreds or thousands of years, hold little interest for such 
ethnologists. For them, documentary sources, which Sapir passed 
over so lightly in his monograph, provide the corpus which, when 
competently handled, can yield historical perspective, and also can 
be controlled. Therefore, it is to such documentary material that 
historically minded ethnologists interested in something more than 
the flat picture obtained through field work, realize they must turn. 





1 Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, A Study in Method (Canadian 
Department of Mines, Memoirs, No. 90, Ottawa, 1916). 

2 Oscar Lewis, The Effects of White Contact upon Blackfoot Culture (American 
Ethnological Society, Monographs, No. 6, New York, 1942), 2; William N. Fenton, 
“The Training of Historical Ethnologists in America,” American Anthropologist, NS., 
LIV (1952), 328-329. 
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Recently, historically minded ethnologists of this ilk have become 
tagged by their professional brethren as “ethnohistorians.” When 
the term ethnohistorian was first used I do not know—it has 
analogies, of course, with “ethnogeographer” and ‘‘ethnobotanist,” 
both of which have now attained dictionary respectability. Since 
“ethnohistory” has not as yet appeared in either of two dictionaries 
consulted (the Merriam-Webster Unabridged, and the Funk and 
Wagnalls New College Standard), 1 shall attempt a working 
definition of ethnohistory as: the study of identities, locations, con- 
tacts, movements, numbers, and cultural activities of primitive 
peoples from the earliest written records concerning them, onward 
in point of time. This is, I realize, an extremely broad definition; I 
have purposely tried to make it as inclusive as possible. Culture 
historians may be critical of it because it includes “cultural ac- 
tivities,’ which they may regard as their own peculiar province. 
However, I see no reason why a dichotomy should exist in historical 
ethnology between ethnologists primarily interested in identities, 
past location, contacts, numbers, and movements of primitive 
peoples, and ethnologists interested in the cultures of these same 
peoples. The likelihood is that in practice the historically minded 
ethnologist will be interested in all of these things; and since in 
American usage ethnohistory is the more general of the two terms, 
it would seem to be the more preferable. 

For North American Indian peoples and cultures, primary source 
material written by European and American travelers, missionaries, 
army officers, bureau of Indian affairs employees, traders, and so 
forth, is available for time periods varying between one hundred 
and four hundred years, depending on particular cultures. For some 
native North American cultures, historical material exists in abund- 
ance; for others the corpus is extremely limited. An example of such 
contrast is the large body of seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth- 
century primary material available for the Shawnee, an Eastern 
Woodlands tribe, as contrasted with the ten or a dozen (at best) 
late eighteenth and nineteenth-century primary source references to 
the Tiibatulabal, a small Shoshonean-speaking group in east-central 
California. To attempt a reasonably complete ethnohistory of the 
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Shawnee and their culture, presenting contemporary field data and 
giving it historical depth, is a task calling for several years of in- 
tensive work in the field, in the library, and at one’s desk. To attempt 
an ethnohistory of the Tiibatulabal would be virtually to attempt 
the impossible, because of the paucity of the historical record for 
this group. 

The question may well be asked here as to what sort of in- 
formation the ethnohistorian hopes to find in the documentary 
sources. A categorical answer to such a question cannot, of course, 
be given; some ethnohistorical research is extremely comprehensive, 
and some is sharply focused on particular problems. An example 
of the latter comes to mind. Throughout the Eastern Woodlands 
the concept of a male supreme deity prevails among all Eastern 
Woodlands tribes, except among the Shawnee, who at the present 
time, as contemporary ethnological field work has established, 
worship a female supreme deity. This female deity is generally 
referred to by the Shawnee as “Our Grandmother.” As an eth- 
nologist, accustomed to regard traits with a wide distribution as 
possibly (but not certainly) older than traits with a limited dis- 
tribution, I suspect that the Shawnee female deity may be a recent 
innovation in Shawnee culture. But this surmise is based purely 
on inference; it is of value only as a point of departure. My next 
task is to review all the documentary evidence I can find, not, as it 
happens, on Shawnee summer bark houses, or on Shawnee popu- 
lation figures, or on historic locations of Shawnee groups in the 
late seventeenth century, but specifically on Shawnee religious be- 
liefs and practices. And in an 1825 rather remarkable source I 
find my surmise verified. A hundred and twenty-five years ago all 
groups of Shawnee, apparently, acknowledged and worshipped a 
male supreme deity, and “Our Grandmother’’ was a distinctly 
subordinate member of the Shawnee pantheon. 

How or why the change from male to female deity came about 
in the case of the Shawnee is a question which still remains to 
be answered. If the answer can be found, it can only be found 
in documentary material; Shawnee informants of the present time 
are convinced that ever since the Shawnee were created, “Our 
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Grandmother” has had them under her special surveillance and 
has figured as their supreme deity. 

An example of extremely comprehensive ethnohistorical research 
is one which is now being undertaken for the United States De- 
partment of Justice by the anthropology department of Indiana 
University. That the immediate goal of such research is applied is 
of small consequence here, because out of the research it is expected 
there will come not only applied results but a large corpus of 
ethnohistorical material for all the historic tribes of the Great Lakes- 
Ohio Valley region, which can be used as a basis for studies of 
culture growth and change among the tribes of this region. Re- 
search on this project is focused on aboriginal occupancy and land 
tenure in the Great Lakes-Ohio Valley area, and involves iden- 
tification, movements, and so forth, of thirteen so-called tribes or 
confederacies—Chippewa, Delaware, Fox, Huron, Illinois Con- 
federacy, Kickapoo, Miami, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Sac, Shawnee, 
Winnebago, and Iroquois (Six Nations). 

Since North American Indian concepts of land tenure and actual 
use of land differed materially from our own concepts and practices, 
the cultures of all the American Indian groups under examination 
must be considered, as well as the movements and population of 
these groups, their relationship to their environment, and their 
contacts with each other. Research on the project during the next 
three years will necessarily be both extensive and intensive; at 
least a dozen large cultural categories, such as basic subsistence, 
shelter, warfare, social and political organization, and so forth, 
will have to be covered before analysis can be attempted and 
conclusions drawn. 

Therefore in closing I would like to emphasize two points. 
First, ethnohistory, as its name implies, involves at least two 
academic disciplines: ethnology and history. Few anthropologists 
have as yet been trained in historiography, either general or as 
applying to a particular area. Whatever training they acquire is 
at the present time largely autodidactic, and while such self-imposed 
training can be extremely valuable, it cannot by an means be re- 
garded as an entirely satisfactory substitute for more formal in- 
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struction. The historically minded ethnologist needs to learn from 
the historian not only the assumptions which historians make in 
dealing with documentary data, he is also badly in need of learning 
techniques and methods for locating and controlling the body of 
primary source material for the specific area in which he is 
interested. 

What the ethnologist does with the relevant source material 
he unearths or is helped in unearthing is his responsibility, but 
whether he covers the sources thoroughly, and evaluates them com- 
petently, will depend largely on whether he has been able to 
establish a successful liaison with professional historians. However, 
as in any liaison arrangement, the ethnologist also stands ready to 
make his contribution. On the theoretical level, the assumptions 
which professional anthropologists make may be of interest to 
historians; on the more practical plane, the ethnologist commands 
a knowledge of ethnographical bibliography and depositories for 
ethnographical material, which the historian concerned with primi- 
tive groups would probably like to become familiar with. 

This brings me to my second point, which in one sense at least 
is a practical one. It is our hope that the liaison between ethnology 
and history will start, not next month or next year, but imme- 
diately. The Indiana University-Justice Department ethnohistorical 
project is a three-year research project which began this fall. It 
carries its own research staff of anthropologists and graduate 
assistants, who are responsible for carrying the project through to 
a successful completion. If to the contributions which this nuc'ear 
research staff is making, can be added the contributions of other 
historians and anthropologists who are concerned with the Great 
Lakes-Ohio Valley area and its native peoples, a unique body of 
material will ultimately be amassed. Such material, housed in a 
central location, would serve scholars in two disciplines admirably 
over a period of many years. More analysis of the data could be 
undertaken, for one thing, if individual scholars were freed from 
the need of each collecting all of the data upon which analyses are 
based. This, individuals must do at the present time; it is our hope, 
however, that they will not always have to do so in future. 





THE PROBLEM OF 
THE HISTORIC INDIAN IN THE OHIO VALLEY: 
THE HISTORIAN’S VIEW 


by Dwicut L. SMITH 


Sometime early in the morning of October 12, land having 
been sighted, a party debarked for shore. “Presently they descried 
people, [who were} naked.” Possession of the island was taken 
in the presence of witnesses from the ship and a number of “the 
people of the island” who had collected there.’ “As I saw that 
they were very friendly to us, and perceived that they could be 
much more easily converted to our holy faith by gentle means than 
by force,” wrote the leader of the expedition in his journal, “I 
presented them with ... many... trifles of small value, wherewith 
they were much delighted, and became wonderfully attached to 
us. Afterwards they came swimming to the boats, bringing parrots, 
balls of cotton thread, javelins and many other things which they 
exchanged for articles we gave them.”” 

These observations were made by Christopher Columbus in 1492. 
It is precisely at this time and with this document that the “historic 
Indian” becomes a reality. This is the point of departure for any 
study of the history of the indigenous peoples of the New World.* 
In any given locale, however, the date at which the term historic 
Indian can be applied is that of the first recorded European contact. 
This, in the Ohio Valley-Great Lakes area, was when the French 
explorers and Jesuit missionaries first penetrated the depths of the 
woodland and lake regions, probably near the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

When this contact occurs the historian is immediately interested 


1 Christopher Columbus, Journal of First Voyage to America (New York, 1924), 
23-24. The original manuscript journal has long since disappeared. These quotes are 
from Bartolomé de Las Casas, who had access to a copy of the original journal. 

2 Ibid., 24-25. This is in the words of Columbus as copied by Las Casas. 

3 The name Indian was applied to these people because Columbus believed he had 
discovered India. The term was probably used for the first time in a letter he wrote 
to one of his benefactors on the return from his initial voyage to the New World. 
Columbus to Louis de Sant Angel, Lisbon, February 1493, quoted in F. F. Hilder, 
“Origin of the Name ‘Indian,’ "’ American Anthropologist, N.S., 1 (1899), 545-549. 
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in the Indian as a contributing factor to the overall story of 
American history. He is interested in determining the role and 
effect of the Indian on the frontier with respect to international 
struggles and diplomacy, the land question, his impact on frontier 
society, his contributions to the lives of the pioneers, and his 
subsequent absorption, liquidation, or removal to make room for 
new settlements and new states. Then, of course, there are specialists 
who are interested in Indian history as a subject in itself, just as 
there are specialists who are interested, for example, in the 
evolution of democracy in British colonial governments, political 
parties, or the Germans in the United States. These specialists are 
concerned with every aspect of the Indian—political, social, 
economic, religious, and cultural. 

The approach of a historian to the Indian is precisely the same 
which he uses in the study of any other subject. The task of a 
historian, simply, is to reconstruct past events, to weave a fabric 
from the threads of information recorded and left behind by eye- 
witnesses and participants. This reconstruction is never completed; 
and, at best, it can only be an approximation. The term “‘definitive’’ 
is sometimes applied to an historical study, but it is only a relative 
term. The late Douglas Southall Freeman, for example, would have 
been the first to admit that his exhaustive, multivolume treatment 
of the life of George Washington is not definitive. Likewise, the 
late William T. Morgan, who devoted a lifetime to the study of 
the twelve-year reign of Queen Anne of England, considered his 
extensive several volumes of bibliography of that era to be but an 
introduction to the period. 

With regard to the historic Indian, there have been no such 
monumental endeavors. Indeed, more so than in any other phase of 
American history in which one might specialize, this one is affected 
by a condition which makes it almost impossible to satisfactorily 
achieve such a goal. The difficulty arises from the fact that the 
Indian did not convert his spoken language into a written form 
until a relatively recent time. This means, of course, that until 
this occurred, he made no written records. What the historian 
learns of the Indian, therefore, is that which has been recorded by 
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Europeans who came into contact with the Indian, not from any- 
thing that he himself left. 

Today’s historian has no choice then but to see the Indian through 
the eyes of the white man. His sources of information are, in a 
sense, second hand rather than first hand. With this second 
handedness there is another factor with which the historian has to 
reckon, more so in this than in other fields of inquiry. Those who 
came in contact with the Indian seemed to evaluate and think of 
him with a rather pronounced bias, sometimes very much in his 
favor, and sometimes not. This often lends considerable color to 
the written impressions. Color is not objectionable, to be sure, but 
it is of prime importance that it be recognized as such. It is necessary 
to realize that we are seeing the Indian through the eyes of a 
third person who probably had a personal bias of one sort or 
another. The escaped captive, for example, usually employed as 
many superlatives and adjectives as he had at his command to make 
the story of his adventures as excruciatingly unpleasant as possible. 
He seemed to get a morbid satisfaction from portraying his treat- 
ment at the hands of the Indians in lurid details worthy of the most 
terrible accounts of the Inquisition or of a Nazi prison camp. His 
story was a combination of imagination and fact. His bias was 
not by innuendo or indirection but was forthrightly and proudly 
stated and proclaimed to all who read his story. The missionary, 
on the other hand, filled with sympathy and understanding, might 
well report to his superior that these peoples of the forest and 
wilderness were kind and lovable ‘children of God.” While the 
Jesuit priest was the most intrepid of those who pierced through 
the curtain of the unknown into the savage wilderness, his purpose 
in doing so led him to be concerned with the better side of the 
character and make-up of the Indian. The Movavian missionaries 
were dedicated to the proposition that Christianity was for the 
Indian as well as for anyone else. The Quakers were motivated by 
the principle that the Indian was entitled to the same rights and 
consideration as were the whites, and if treated accordingly, military 
force leading to subjection would not have to be used to obtain 
and maintain peace on the frontier. The bias of the missionary, 
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then, was in considerable contrast to that of a person who had 
lived in captivity and had gained his freedom. 

The gamut of bias ranged from the missionary report to the 
captivity narrative with probably the majority opinion holding to 
the old frontier maxim that the only good Indian was a dead one. 
Efforts were made to salvage the Indian from the damage done 
him by this feeling and the treatment he had supposedly suffered 
from the whites as a result of it. Helen Hunt Jackson, for example, 
in her highly emotional volume, A Century of Dishonor, was in- 
strumental in bringing about the organization of the Indian Rights 
Association. A more recent example of an extremely pro-Indian 
statement was a Time magazine report of a few years ago on con- 
ditions in the Southwest. The report evoked considerable concern 
and sympathy. This is not to assert that such things as second 
handedness, bias, and literary flair render the sources from which 
the historian must get his information worthless. Far from it. It is 
to say, though, that in a certain sense, the wheat must be separated 
from the chaff. And the presence of valuable information otherwise 
often not available elsewhere warrants the effort required to salvage 
it from these accounts. 

What then, specifically, are the sources at the command of 
the historian interested in the Indian, and what is the nature of 
these sources? The earliest and among the most extensive records 
are the contact accounts made by explorers and missionaries. In 
the case of the Ohio Valley-Great Lakes area the French explorers 
and Jesuit priests pushed into the lake and river valleys together. 
The records of the latter especially are crammed with valuable 
data. Some seventy-odd edited volumes of Jesuit accounts are 
readily available in the average reference library, but unpublished 
reports of unknown quantity still exist in European archives. In 
many cases, too, the original narratives of the explorers are avail- 
able in carefully edited editions and collections. 

Fur traders, adventurers, and soldiers kept records or an oc- 
casional journal and wrote descriptive letters. Although usually 
fugitive pieces they are none the less of value. These are likely to 
appear in collections of other subjects or as single items. The busi- 
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ness papers and the records of trading posts and government fac- 
tories are useful for economic studies. A whole body of literature 
in itself is that of the above-mentioned captivity narratives. Their 
literary appeal is certainly as gripping and as fascinating as the 
dime novel ever was. The Indian point of view is often more nearly 
approximated in a captivity than elsewhere because in many cases 
the captive had lived for years as an Indian before securing his 
freedom. And then, too, as captives, the whites were sometimes eye- 
witnesses and participants in Indian-white conflicts. There are 
enough accounts of whites who lived in captivity in the Great 
Lakes-Ohio Valley area reasonably accessible to justify the time and 
effort needed for a detailed study. Thus far the captivity narrative 
has only been employed by a few scholars. Some exploratory 
projects have been done covering the captivity as a whole or some 
particular phase, like torture, and some beginning has been made to 
ascertain the value of making a regional or tribal study. As a 
valid field of literature, the subject has already been treated satis- 
factorily. Bibliographical data, too, has been compiled and is readily 
available. But it still remains an almost unexploited source for 
the historian. 

Another considerable body of literature that awaits investigation 
as a source of information of the historic Indian of the Ohio Valley- 
Great Lakes region is composed of literally hundreds of travel 
accounts. Much as a ship’s captain keeps a careful log, travelers 
from Europe and the eastern seaboard kept detailed journals and 
wrote lengthy letters as they journeyed across the Midwest. Much 
of this material was published and read widely because little else 
was available at the time in the form of travel literature. Ob- 
servations were made on everything encountered, including the 
Indians. Details often overlooked or taken for granted by local 
settlers were made a matter of record by the travelers. Several 
research libraries have substantial collections of travel accounts. The 
Indian material contained in this literature needs to be utilized. 

During the last century there appeared a number of works pur- 
porting to be complete histories of the Indian. Many of these were 
worthless and many were almost entirely secondary accounts with 
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most of the material taken from other sources. Occasionally one 
appeared, the foundation of which represented conscientious and 
prodigious work either with the Indians themselves or in the source 
materials. Some of these assumed considerable proportions and 
must still be consulted by scholars today. Because of the immensity 
of the subject, however, manifestly these works could not begin 
to treat the Indian in any adequate fashion. For example, in the 
1830's Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall produced their three- 
volume History of the Indian Tribes of North America. This is 
indeed a valuable source, but the contents do not even begin to 
cover the subject that the authors indicated by their title. During 
the next decade, under the direction of the United States Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft produced his Historical 
and Statistical Information Respecting the History, Condition and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States. This was a 
big order even though in comparison with the McKenney and Hall 
work just mentioned the geographic area involved was reduced con- 
siderably and the number of volumes doubled. Another work, 
although of little value today, should be mentioned in this con- 
nection merely to illustrate what one writer claimed to cover in his 
two volumes. Francis S. Drake in the 1880's produced The Indian 
Tribes of the United States: Their History, Antiquities, Customs, 
Religion, Arts, Language, Traditions, Oral Legends, and Myths. 

The American government adopted the policy of acquiring Indian 
lands by treaty—at the termination of wars, by deliberate nego- 
tiations, or through the removal plan whereby trans-Mississippi 
lands were traded for their holdings in the Ohio Valley-Great Lakes 
area. Negotiations with the Indians were slow and deliberate, re- 
quiring conferences and councils that often went on for lengthy 
periods. Proceedings for these negotiations were usually kept, and 
some of them are still available for use today. 

Also in this connection, there were public officers who dealt with 
the Indians in official capacities and whose papers contain a great 
deal of valuable information. It is impossible to know the details 
of the government's efforts to secure lands from the Indians in the 
Old Northwest without consulting the papers of William Henry 
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Harrison, who negotiated most of the treaties before the War of 
1812. Careful study of the papers of such men as Arthur St. Clair, 
James Wilkinson, and Anthony Wayne, which are quite voluminous 
and readily available, is necessary to reconstruct the story of the 
Indian Wars following the American Revolution. The records and 
papers of John Johnston, long-time Indian agent in western Ohio, 
are pertinent for that phase of the Indian story. Lewis Cass and 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft wrote numerous and voluminous official 
reports and accounts of their knowledge and observations of the 
Indians in the Midwest. 

The records, manuscripts, and documents from which the his- 
torian pieces together the account of the historic Indian are readily 
accessible for use. Any good repository of American history contains 
collections that need to be scrutinized and studied for the con- 
tributions they can make to Indian history. The Burton Historical 
Collection at the Detroit Public Library, the library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, and the Clements Library 
at Ann Arbor are a few of the more outstanding ones that one can 
mention. Official government records of the bureaus, agencies, and 
commissions which at one time or another have dealt with the 
Indian are housed by the National Archives and the Library of 
Congress. For French-Canadian and English-Canadian records, which 
have a great deal of relevance for this area, the Public Archives of 
Canada at Ottawa are by far the best. 

Then there are notable cases of specialized collections and re- 
positories which contain mines of documentary materials. The 
archives of the Bureau of American Ethnology command the 
attention of historians as well as anthropologists and ethnologists. 
The Edward E. Ayer collection of the Newberry Library in Chicago 
is of such value that any scholar whose interests are in this field 
should not overlook its possibilities. One object Mr. Ayer had in 
assembling his collection, and one which is still the policy of its 
curator, was to obtain all the available manuscripts and books 
recording the first contact of Europeans with every Indian tribe of 
North America, those describing the subsequent treatment of the 
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Indians by the whites, and all materials shedding light on the later 
history of each tribe. The Frank Phillips Historical Collection at 
the University of Oklahoma and the holdings of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society contain, in addition to many other valuable items, 
a great bulk of the records of the Indian nations as they organized 
into governments when they removed to the Indian Territory. A 
notable private collection containing, among other things of im- 
portance, literally hundreds of pages of transcripts of manuscript 
materials in European archives, is that of the late Grant Foreman 
and his widow, Carolyn Thomas Foreman, of Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Of tremendous importance are the voluminous records presently 
abuilding as a result of the investigations of the Indian Claims 
Commission. The commission has engaged the services of top-flight 
scholars to carry out its work. The materials which they are as- 
sembling from every source that might conceivably have bearing 
on their investigations are to be housed and made available to 
interested scholars after the work of the commission is completed. 
The extreme value of these to historical, anthropological, and 
ethnological studies is already attested by those engaged in the 
project. 

Contemporary historians are divided in opinion as to the role and 
importance of the Indian to American history. One present-day 
history textbook writer suggests in his opening chapter that, “to be 
sure, the Indians contributed something, but surprisingly little, to 
American history.” He adds that their contributions “have been so 
slight that one is justified in suggesting that they might be omitted 
entirely without appreciably altering the main trend of develop- 
ment.” It is interesting to note, in this connection, the subtitle to 
his volume:"From Wilderness to World Power.’’* On the other 
hand, another eminent present-day historian asserts that ‘“American 
culture has been greatly enriched by the Indians’ contribution. The 
American character,” he says, “even among people of unmixed 
European descent, is very different from what it would have been 





4 Ralph V. Harlow, The United States: From Wilderness to World Power (rev. ed., 
New York, 1953), 1-2. 
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if this continent had been vacant of mankind when our ancestors 
arrived.’”® 

These divergent statements would suggest, as is the case, that 
all too little has been done by historians in the field of the American 
Indian. The implication of the textbook writer that this subject 
is not worthy of scholarly pursuit notwithstanding, it constitutes one 
of the most neglected and least understood fields in which an 
American historian can conduct research. The major difficulty is 
that trained research historians devoting any substantial block of 
time and effort to the historic Indian are extremely few in number. 

The contribution of the historian is important. But the fruits of 
his research, by virtue of his methodology, his tools, and the nature 
of these tools or sources, are only a part of the story of the historic 
Indian. The archaeologist, the anthropologist, the ethnologist, and 
the linguist, as well as the historian, all have essential contributions 
to make. 

The mutual interdisciplinary distrust and suspicion among these 
disciplines is gradually being replaced by open-minded cooperation 
and exploratory ventures. As a historian learns the techniques and 
studies the problems of, for example, the archaeologist, he becomes 
a better historian. For several years now specialists in these branches 
of learning have met annually to make contributions from their 
studies of the Iroquois. The Newberry Library in Chicago called a 
special exploratory conference about two years ago to determine 
the common interests of these disciplines in the study of the 
American Indian and to suggest ways in which interdisciplinary 
studies might be encouraged and propagated. It was the privilege 
of this writer to be granted a fellowship in ethnohistory as one of 
the first fruits of the Newberry conference. The fact that there 
exists sufficient interest ainong individuals of these different groups 
to engender an organization such as the Ohio Valley Historic Indian 
Conference, on a regional basis, is evidence ‘n itself of the continued 
and growing interest in the historic Indian. 





5 Samuel E. Morison and Henry S. Commager, The Growth of the American Re- 
public (2 vols., New York, 1950), I, 12. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Organizations 


ALLIANCE Historicat Society, Alliance 
Dorothy R. Donaldson, President 

David Ault has been serving as vice president of the society since the 
death of the former vice president, Walter Ellet. Wilberta Johnston has 
been acting secretary and treasurer during the prolonged illness of Mabel 
Hartzell. 

The society participated in the observance of the state sesquicentennial 
with a special program in September. Dr. B. J. Stanton gave a historical 
address; Dorothy R. Donaldson gave a talk on quilts and displayed a 
number of examples of the craft; Mrs. Wade Hoover and Alta Stoll pre- 
sented pioneer music in period costume. 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES, Cincinnati 
Jacob R. Marcus, Director 

The director, Dr. Marcus, has recently published a booklet, How to Write 
the History of an American Jewish Community. 


ANTHONY WAYNE PARKWAY BoarD, Columbus 
J. Richard Lawwill, Director 

Michael V. DiSalle has resigned from the parkway board because of the 
press of other business, and Governor Lausche has appointed Lucas County 
Engineer Guy Neeper of Toledo to fill the vacancy. 

The board has prepared an inventory of the historical and recreational 
resources in the parkway district and is ready to publish its findings. The 
inventory, which is basic to the board’s program, will be of considerable 
interest to the public. 


ASHTABULA COUNTY Historicat Society, Jefferson 
John A. Talcott, President 
The society was granted a charter by the state of Ohio in November 1953. 
The annual meeting of the society was held on January 26. Officers 
elected for the current year are as follows: Dr. John A. Talcott, president; 
Mrs. E. W. Lohmann, first vice president; E. C. Patterson, second vice 
president; Mrs. C. S. Shiflet, secretary; Doris Kuncz, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. W. H. Field, treasurer; Henrietta McKinsey, historian; and Frances 
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Lewis, chaplain. Charles Dow was named a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and Mrs. J. D. Loomis was elected a new member of the board of 
trustees. Features of the meeting were a talk by R. C. Patterson on the 
early history of Geneva, and a paper on the life of Platt R. Spencer prepared 
by Mrs. E. W. Lohmann and read by Mrs. R. C. Spencer. Specimen copy- 
books, pictures, and other relics of Spencer's were exhibited. 

The membership of the society has passed 260 and is continuing to grow. 
Mrs. Lohmann is membership chairman. 


BUTLER COUNTY Historica Society, Hamilton 
Edward McDaniel, President 

Officers of the society elected at the annual meeting on January 11 are 
Edward McDaniel, president; Russell Roll, vice president; Charles J. 
Brennan, second vice president; Otto Kersteiner, secretary; and Fred 
Hammerle, treasurer. The board of trustees organized by electing Dr. C. J. 
Baldridge, chairman; Charles J. Brennan, vice chairman; Mrs. George 
Benzing, Jr., secretary. Mrs. Walter A. Rentschler and Charles F. Reiner 
were appointed to one-year terms on the board. 

The curator of the museum, Katharine Brown, reported 1,200 visitors for 
the year and the acquisition of 175 items for the collections. 

Harry Crasmy of the Miami University Speakers Bureau spoke on “Little 
Known Facts About Ohio,” and Mrs. Benzing presented a brief history of 
the Zion Lutheran Church in Hamilton. 


CHAGRIN FALLS HIstToRICAL Society, Chagrin Falls 
Sylvia Linnert, President 

Present officers of the society are Sylvia Linnert, president; Betty Hugett, 
secretary; and Ruth Ober, treasurer. 

The society took part in a parade and other events on August 29, 1953, 
commemorating the sesquicentennial of the state and Chagrin’s 120th 
birthday. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF NATURAL History, Cleveland 
W. E. Scheele, Director 

The staff has continued to collect Cleveland shale fossil fishes through the 
winter months. More than 150 new specimens were added. 

Fund raising for a new building was begun on December 11, 1953. The 
goal is $2,000,000. Three main units are planned: a hall of nature, a hall 
of science, and a planetarium. 
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CLINTON County HistoricaL Society, Wilmington 
C. Clayton Terrell, President 

At the annual business meeting of the society on Monday evening, January 
25, the following officers were elected: president, C. Clayton Terrell; vice 
president, Louis Lieurance; second vice president, Mrs. H. N. Lazenby; 
secretary, Mabel Leslie; treasurer, Mrs. Harry W. Hague, Jr.; historian, 
Ethel H. Hayes; and librarian, Claire K. Hague. Trustees elected were 
H. H. Thorne (three-year term); Robert P. Cotner and Clarke Nagley (two 
years); and H. N. Lazenby and Mrs. J. Gurney Terrell (one year). 


COsHOCTON COUNTY HisToRICAL SociETy, Coshocton 
Jay Lawrence, President 

Jay Lawrence was elected president of the society in November, for a 
one-year term, replacing Harry A. Caton. 


CRESTLINE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF CRAWFORD COUNTY, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The society opened its program for 1954 with a meeting on January 20 
with William T. Utter, chairman of the history department at Denison 
University, as guest speaker. Dr. Utter’s subject was, “When Ohio Was 


Young—the Frontier State.” The March meeting featured an address by a 
member of the society, the Rev. Simon A. Metzger, who spoke on “The 
Circuit Rider and the Early Ministry of This Area.” 

J. B. McCarter, treasurer for the society, arranged a special coin collection 
display, which was shown during January and February. 

Many interesting items are constantly being added to the museum col- 
lections. Mrs. Francis C. Comer, a direct descendant of Colonel William 
Crawford, who presented the colonel’s sword to the museum, has added a 
brass kettle from the Crawford family. 


FAYETTE COUNTY HisToRIcAL Society, Washington C. H. 
George G. Pensyl, President 

The annual meeting of the society was held on January 25 at the home of 
Edith H. Gardner. All incumbent officers were reelected. They are George 
G. Pensyl, president; Edith H. Gardner, vice president; B. E. Kelley, 
secretary; Elizabeth Johnson, treasurer; Valdo McCoy, Chester Zimmerman, 
Robert Jefferson, Mrs. B. E. Kelley, George Robinson, Jr., and Howard 
Allen, directors. Miss Gardner was presented an honorary life membership 
in recognition of her outstanding contributions to the society. Many of the 
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family heirlooms presented by her were arranged for display at the con- 
clusion of the business meeting. 

Much interest and enthusiasm was evinced in the acquisition of the Sharp 
homestead at the intersection of East Court Street and Columbus and 
Washington avenues for a museum. The trustees had secured an option on 
the property earlier in January, and a campaign is now under way for funds 
to purchase the home, which is ideally located and well suited for museum 
purposes. Scores of worthwhile museum pieces have been obtained in recent 
months, including furniture, old silver, glass, china, brass, wearing apparel, 
and pictures, and space is needed to house them. 

New memberships and renewals are being received at a gratifying rate. 
One of the most active committees is that of records and research headed by 
Mrs. Max G. Dice. 


Fort Recovery History Society, Fort Recovery 
Mrs. John Longley, President 
Officers elected at the November meeting for the year 1953-54 are Mes. 
John Longley, president; James Boggs, first vice president; Floyd Freemyer, 
second vice president; Elizabeth Hedrick, secretary; and Leo Hildbold, 
treasurer. New trustees, elected for three-year terms, are Leona McAlexander, 
Mildred Stevenson, Charles Jetter, O. B. VonderHaar, and George Zehringer. 
The total membership of the society at the time of the annual meeting 
was 137. 


FRANKLIN CouNTY Historicat Society, Columbus 
Frank A. Livingston, President 

William H. Hildreth, professor of English at Ohio State University, 
addressed the society on January 29 on ‘Pictures of the Ohio Frontier.” On 
February 10 a special holiday program presented short motion picture 
biographies of Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, and George Washington. 
On March 5 and 6, in association with the Ohio Telephone Pioneers 
Association and the Ohio Bell Telephone Company, the society gave a 
historical musical program on early telephone history in Franklin County. 

The society has planned a “film classic” series for its 1954-55 season, 
beginning in October. The showings will be open to the membership and 
to the junior chapter of the society, which comprises junior and senior high 
school students. Six film productions will make up the series: “The Story of 
Will Rogers,” ‘“Les Miserables,” “Sergeant York,” “Wilson,” ‘Young Mr. 
Lincoln,” and “How Green Was My Valley.” 

Work on the society's October annual publication is already under way. 
This year’s issue will be devoted to pioneer agriculture in Franklin County. 
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GATES MILLs Historica Society, Gates Mills 
W. Powell Jones, President 

At the annual meeting of the society held on December 15 at the museum, 
former vice president W. Powell Jones was elected president; former 
secretary Alfred Mewett, vice president and secretary; Carter Kissell, second 
vice president; and former president Tinkham Veale was named to the 
executive committee. The bylaws of the organization were changed to 
increase the term of trustees from one to two years. 

Mr. Veale gave a report on the observance of the Ohio sesquicentennial 
at Gates Mills. Over one thousand people attending the celebration were 
said to have been served at the old-fashioned pit barbecue. 

The weekly historical column in the Chagrin Falls Exponent is being 
continued. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HisTORICAL AND MEMORIAL SOCIETY, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 

A Pioneer and General History of Geauga County was published last year 
by the society. The book has nearly 800 pages and 91 illustrations. A large 
number of the members of the society and others contributed to its compila- 
tion. It has been favorably received, and sales have been very satisfactory. 


The price is $7.50. 


GREENE COUNTY Historica SOcIETY, Xenia 
W. A. Hammond, President 

The present officers of the society are W. A. Hammond, president; Vaughn 
Lewis, vice president; and Florence Swan, secretary-treasurer. 

William E. Smith, chairman of the department of history and dean of the 
graduate school at Miami University, was guest speaker at the first meeting 
of the 1953-54 season on December 11. 

Repairs to the Galloway cabin have recently been completed, and the 
problem of protecting memorials at Old Town is now under consideration. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director 

Burt Tolhurst, superintendent, Ruth Raifsnider, and Emma R. Brooks from 
the Hayes Memorial staff attended the field staff school of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society at Columbus on January 18-19. 

Watt P. Marchman, director, attended the annual meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association in Jacksonville, Florida, on November 12-14, 1953. 
He served on the association’s membership committee in 1953. The director 
was guest speaker at the annual dinner of the Men’s Literary Club of 
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Sandusky on the evening of January 25, 1954, at the Hotel Rieger. His 
topic was “Literary Friends and Acquaintances of President Rutherford B. 
Hayes.” An exhibit of about sixty original letters and manuscripts of 
prominent American authors illustrated the director's talk. 

Rose N. Sberna, associate librarian, spoke before a group of 65 Kiwanians 
on Tuesday evening, January 12, on historical data on the life of President 
Hayes and on the work of the Hayes Memorial. 

The recent acquisition of all remaining records of the Permiscot Land and 
Cooperage Company of Missouri, a cotton producing and ginning corpora- 
tion, completes the library's records of this business concern. These records 
improve the library's holdings in American business history. Other important 
business collections are the papers of Sardis Birchard, 1813-74, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Dr. James W. Wilson and Charles G. Wilson, 1835-1904, and the 
Trommer Extract of Malt Company, 1875-90, all of Fremont; the Lampazos 
Silver Mines Company, Arizona, 1908-14; and the A. L. Conger and 
K. B. Conger Papers (Akron). 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

The annual spring exhibition of the society will open at the Taft Museum 
April 23 and continue through June 3. The subject of this year’s exhibition 
is the interests and activities of women in Cincinnati from its founding to 
the twentieth century. 

The historical society will be host at a tea at the Taft Museum for the 
Picture and Museum Divisions of the Special Libraries Association during 
the national convention in Cincinnati, May 17. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 

At the annual meeting of the society on January 19, 1954, the following 
officers were reelected: Lehr Fess, president; Paul Block, Jr., vice president; 
Carl B. Spitzer, secretary-treasurer; Harvey S. Ford, assistant secretary- 
treasurer; and Randolph C. Downes, executive director. Irene McCreery, 
head of the local history department of the Toledo Public Library, was 
named librarian to replace Mrs. Max Shepherst, who retired. 

Four new members have been named to the editorial board of the 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly: Robert F. Bauman, Indian consultant for the 
law firm of Harrison, Spangenberg, and Hull of Cleveland; Walter 
Bonkowski, artist and teacher in the Toledo public schools and illustrator 
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of the sog@iety’s public school textbook soon to be published; Harvey P. 
Groves, consultant in biography; and Catherine G. Simonds, teacher in the 
Cherry Street School, Toledo, and co-author of the forthcoming textbook. 


LAKE COUNTY HIsTORICAL SocIETy, Mentor 
Mrs. William M. Ahlstrom, President 

Capt. Herbert W. Dosey of Cleveland spoke on the history of the Great 
Lakes at the semiannual meeting of the society. 

The society has on display the original letter of condolence written by 
Queen Victoria to Mrs. Garfield at the time of President Garfield’s death. 
A black crepe dress worn as a “Sunday dress” by the president's widow from 
1910 to 1915 was presented to the museum by Mrs. Herbert Feis of 
Washington, D. C., a granddaughter of President and Mrs. Garfield. 


LAKEWOOD Historical Society, Lakewood 
Mrs. Clyde H. Butler, President 

Present officers of the society are Mrs. Clyde H. Butler, president; Anthony 
Poss, vice president; Mrs. L. B. Weddell, recording secretary; Mrs. William 
C. Moench, corresponding secretary; and Florence Conley, treasurer. 

A recent gift to the museum is an empire sofa presented by Mrs. A. N. 


Dawson. The sofa was given to her grandfather, the Rev. Lewis Burton, by 
his parishioners before his marriage in 1841. Mr. Burton later became rector 
of historic St. John’s parish, where for twenty-four years he served all the 
west side, including Lakewood. 

Volunteer workers have redecorated the kitchen of the Stone House 
recently. 


LORAIN COUNTY Historicat Society, Elyria 
Katharine G. Thomas, President 


At the December meeting of the society Mrs. Ernest G. Yocum of Oberlin 
reviewed her late husband’s book, High on a Hill. In January Captain H. 
Chester Inches of Lakewood gave an illustrated lecture on “Shipping on the 
Great Lakes,” and in February George Metcalf presented ‘Pictures of an 
English Historical Pilgrimage’ taken on a recent trip to England. 

Following the usual custom the March meeting was devoted to Elyria 
history. Professor Robert S. Fletecher of Oberlin College described the 
collection of Ely family papers which has recently been given to the society. 
He regards it as one of the richest sources of the early history of Elyria and 
the Western Reserve. The collection includes letters written before and 
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after the founding of the town, plats of town surveys, an 1816 map of the 
area, business papers of Edmund West (the first storekeeper in partnership 
with Heman Ely), and the ledgers of the Ely Land Company. 


MAHONING VALLEY HisTorRIcAL SOCIETY, Youngstown 
Howard C. Aley, President 

Officers elected at the annual meeting of the society on February 22 are 
Howard C. Aley, president; Joseph G. Butler, first vice president; Mrs. 
Henry A. Butler, second vice president; Randall H. Anderson, third vice 
president; Mrs. Ernest A. Goodman, recording secretary; Ada M. Rogers, 
corresponding secretary; James L. Wick, Jr., treasurer; and Joseph G. Butler, 
assistant treasurer. 

The society is working toward the acquisition of a suitable property for 
& permanent museum to house its growing historical collections. 


MUSKINGUM COUNTY PIONEER AND HIsTORICAL Society, Zanesville 
Vincent B. Linn, President 

The present officers of the society are Vincent B. Linn, president; Fred 
McGlashan, vice president; Mrs. Herbert Baker, treasurer; Mrs. H. L. 
Ackerman, secretary, and Norris F. Schneider, curator. Their one-year terms 
expire in June 1954. 


OxFORD MUSEUM ASSOCIATION, Oxford 
Helen Jo Scott, President 

The election of trustees of the association on January 25, 1954, resulted 
in the naming of Mrs. Avis W. Cullen, Walter Havighurst, and Mrs. Robert 
S. Mann for three-year terms; Dr. John W. Ball, John C. Caldwell, and 
Sylvia Ferguson for two-year terms; and Dr. W. E. Smith, Adelia Cone, and 
Raymond T. Brown for one-year terms. 


PoRTAGE COUNTY HisToRICAL Society, Ravenna 
M. Herbert Heighton, President 

At a meeting on January 29 M. Herbert Heighton was reelected president 
of the society; Philip Jones, vice president; Iva B. Seymour, recording 
secretary; J. B. Holm, historian; Cyrus Plough, curator; Earl Wilford, 
treasurer; and Lucille Dudley, Merrible Myers, Ernest Jones, and Mrs. Ora 
Taylor, trustees. 

After the business session, Estrilla Daniels, Ravenna librarian, spoke on 
the subject, “Portage County in Print.” 
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SHAKER Historical Society, Cleveland 
Caroline B. Piercy, Secretary 

A cobbler’s shop and a children’s retiring room have been added to the 
collection of Shaker miniature rooms made by the secretary, Caroline B. 
Piercy. Mrs. Piercy has made a number of talks recently on the history of 
the Shakers in cities in northern Ohio, in person, on radio, and on television. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 

Dan M. Heekin, president of the Heekin Can Company of Cincinnati, 
sent a collection of nine large steamboat whistles to the River Museum in 
January. They arrived at Marietta by barge and were unloaded at Lock 
No. 18. They were accepted and mounted for display by S. Durward Hoag, 
owner of the Hotel Lafayette at Marietta. The story was featured prom- 
inently in newspapers in Columbus, Parkersburg, Marietta, and Pittsburgh. 
An account was printed also in the New York Times. 

Way's Directory of Western Rivers’ Steam Towboats was published in 
January. The 452-page book describes in detail all of the steam-propelled 
towboats which have operated on the Mississippi River system. An index 
lists 3,200 rivermen mentioned in the text. Mimeographed and cloth bound 


but not illustrated, the book was published privately by the author, Capt. 
Frederick Way, Jr., Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 


STARK COUNTY HisToricaL Society, Canton 
J. M. Markley, President 

Attendance at the annual dinner meeting at the American Legion Hall, 
January 28, was 215. Mrs. George Lee Miller of Canton spoke on early 
Stark County folklore and gave reminiscences of William McKinley, whom 
she knew personally. The tables were decorated with carnations in honor 
of McKinley’s birthday (January 29). Mayor Wise and Safety Director 
Stanley Cmich were present and received the congratulations of the society 
on their part in winning the award for Canton as All-American City. 

The society has accepted the offer of the county commissioners to occupy 
two rooms on the second floor of the county offices in the old Harter home 
at 933 Market Avenue North. Rent and utilities will be free. The growth 
of both the Canton Public Library and of the society made the former 
location in a corner of one room at the library no longer practicable. The 
society had 1,159 members as of January 1, 1954, Secretary Heald reports. 
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Summit CouNTY HistoricaL Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

The January lecture by the Rev. Orlando L. Tibbets, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Barberton and formerly president of the Baptist Seminary 
of Mexico City, was titled “Under the Mexican Sombrero.” In February the 
final portion of the color films made by Willard P. Seiberling in his travels 
through Europe was shown. 


UNION CouNTy Historical Society, Marysville 
Clarence Hooper, President 

The society received by bequest last year the estate of the late Colonel 
Dana Morey. The personal property has been sold, but the house and 
grounds are still in the hands of the society. A committee has been appointed 
to consider the possibility of using the house as a museum and headquarters 
for the society. 


VAN WERT COUNTY HIsTORICAL Society, Van Wert 
Martin W. Feigert, President 

The Van Wert County Historical Society was formally organized on 
January 17, at a meeting in the Marsh Foundation school, when a constitu- 
tion was adopted and officers elected. Elected for one-year terms were Martin 
W. Feigert, president; Willson P. Brumback, vice president; Mrs. Albert 
Kanan, secretary; and Herbert F. Wise, treasurer. All officers are ex-officio 
members of the board of trustees, and provisions were made for twelve 
additional trustees. 

The purpose of the organization is “the promotion of historical studies 
and investigation pertaining to the state of Ohio and Van Wert County, 
through the discovery, collection, preservation, organization and, if practical, 
the publication of historical facts and by the collection and preservation of 
books, pamphlets, papers, maps, genealogies, pictures, manuscripts, letters, 
journals, field books, records and other articles which describe or illustrate 
the social, religious, political, industrial, or educational progress.” 

The society also proposes “to cooperate with the schools of the county in 
the teaching of state and local history, to cooperate with the libraries of the 
county in the upbuilding of state and local history sections, in the establish- 
ment of historical museums, and the marking of historical places of interest 
throughout the county.” 

Dr. John S. Still was present to extend the congratulations of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. Mrs. Harry B. Longsworth spoke 
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on the importance of recording local history and related some of the experi- 
ences of the Allen County Historical Society, of which she is secretary. 


WARREN COUNTY Historica Society, Lebanon 
Hazel S. Phillips, President 

New officers elected at the January meeting were Hazel S. Phillips, who 
succeeds her husband as president; Laura Cunningham, vice president; 
Corrinne S. Schwartz, secretary; Lena M. Iorns, treasurer; Audrey Townsley, 
historian; and Helen Lamb, curator. Trustees elected were Seth Furnace, 
Perle M. Riley, Hazel Brookes, Harry C. Schwartz, and L. J. Gray. 

Established in 1940 with nineteen members, this society now has over two 
hundred members. A group of high school students are very active in the 
organization. The program for the year will be arranged by the younger 
members with John Brewer and Jerry Miller as co-chairmen. 

In response to many requests the charter and bylaws of the society have 
been published, and copies are being distributed. 

Mrs. Gardner S. Townsley will remain as editor of the monthly 
Historicalog. Marion Snyder has been named chairman of the committee on 
cemetery records. His committee will attempt to complete the tombstone and 
burial records for the 114 known burial grounds in Warren County. 


WELLSVILLE Historica Society, Wellsville 
Edgar S. Davidson, President 

Present officers of the society are Edgar S. Davidson, president; Donald 
Newbold, first vice president; Edwin V. Pugh, second vice president; Ruth 
Urie, secretary; and Luella Thompson, treasurer. Their terms extend to 
November 15, 1954. 

At the January meeting pictorial historical records of Wellsville’s 155th 
anniversary two years ago, the Ohio sesquicentennial, and the opening of 
the River Museum were shown. The display was prepared by Isa Anderson. 


WESTERN RESERVE HIsToRICAL Society, Cleveland 
Laurence H. Norton, President 

Colton Storm, formerly assistant director of the Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan, has been named director of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society. He will assume his new duties on June 1. After gradua- 
tion from Oberlin College in 1930, Mr. Storm served as cataloger for the 
American Art Association in New York. In 1935 he formed Charles 
Retz & Storm, Inc., dealing in manuscript collections and rare books. In 
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1942 he went to the Clements Library as curator of maps and manuscripts. 
Mr. Storm is the author of numerous articles and books, and is co-author of 
Invitation to Book Collecting. He has been editor of American Book Prices 
Current and of Manuscripts, the periodical publication of the Manuscripts 
Society, of which he is now serving as president. Mr. Storm replaces Dr. 
Russell H. Anderson, who resigned in February. 

At the annual meeting on January 22, 1954, the incumbent officers of the 
board of trustees, headed by Laurence H. Norton, were reelected. The Hon. 
R. Henry Norweb and Charles B. Bolton were elected as vice presidents to 
serve with Herman L. Vail. Howard P. Eells, Jr., and James D. Ireland were 
added to the board of trustees. 

Erwin C. Zepp, director of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, delivered the first of the winter historical talks on January 29. 
William D. Ellis gave the second, on ‘Frontier Finance,” on February 26. 

The last of the industrial sesquicentennial exhibits were provided by the 
railroads of Cleveland, which presented an excellent display of train models, 
and the Lake Carriers’ Association, which presented a marine exhibit. During 
the month of January there was an extensive and colorful display of work 
by Cleveland pupils who had visited the museum and made murals, models, 
and so forth, based on their experiences there. The feature exhibit in 
February was the annual photographic exhibit provided by four camera 
clubs in Cleveland. Besides the selected prints there was a competition open 
to high school students and a series of Sunday afternoon colored slide 
programs, chiefly travelogs. 


About Historians 


Raymond W. Bixler is chairman of the department of history at Ashland 
College succeeding E. G. Mason, who retired last year. 





Robert Kreider of the department of history at Bluffton College presented 
a paper, “The Anabaptists and the Magistrate of Strasbourg, 1525-1555,” 
at the seventy-fifth program of the American Society of Church History, at 
Chicago, December 28-30, 1953. 





C. D. Cremeans, associate professor of history at Oberlin College, has 
resigned his position there to continue work with the state department at 
Washington, D. C. His successor at Oberlin has not yet been appointed. 

The Mind of the Middle Ages, A. D. 200-1500 by Frederick B. Artz, 
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chairman of the department, will appear in a second edition, revised, in the 
spring of 1954. Alfred A. Knopf is the publisher. 





Charles R. Mayes, doctoral candidate at the University of Minnesota, has 
been added to the staff of the department of history at Ohio University. 

John F. Cady, professor of history, received the award of the Carnegie 
Endowment for Publications of the American Historical Association at its 
December meeting in Chicago. The grant insures the early publication of 
his manuscript, entitled The Roots of French Imperialism in Eastern Asia, 
by the Cornell University Press. 





Foster Rhea Dulles is the new chairman of the history department at Ohio 
State University. His appointment was effective October 1, 1953. 

Lawrence F. Hill is on the program committee for the April meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Madison, Wisconsin. 

Eugene H. Roseboom and Francis P. Weisenburger have brought out a 
new and revised edition of their History of Obio. It was published by the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Handbook to Aid in the Study of State & Local History: A Comprehensive 
Reference Book of Special Interest to Teachers in Obio Schools. Compiled 
by George F. Jenny. (Columbus, Ohio Sesquicentennial Commission, 
1953. 124p. $0.50.) 


A Handbook to Aid in the Study of State & Local History is at once the 
most comprehensive and the most challenging publication of its nature that 
has come to our desk. ‘‘Inspirational’’ seems a misnomer for a work of this 
sort, but it is just that. Surely it will set a vigorous fire in the imagination 
of some social science teachers and fan the embers of “‘creative’’ teaching 
in any teacher who is blessed with this little white volume on his desk. 

Fiction and Non-Fiction; Visual Aids; Free and Inexpensive Materials; 
Activities; Construction and Experimentation; Trips and Culminating Activ- 
ities; Aesthetic Activities; Verbalization and Dramatization; Collections and 
Exhibits document the units on Prehistoric Ohio, Indians, Pioneer Life, 
Agriculture, Industry, Minerals, Transportation, and Communication. These 
are not units of work but are divisions for classification of aids for the 
teaching of state and local history. The Handbook is especially aimed at 
Ohio history, of course, being one of many good things to accrue as a 
result of the Ohio sesquicentennial, but a social science teacher anywhere in 
the Midwest can find much material here. 

The three sections on Famous Ohioans, My Community Now and Then, 
and State Government complete the treatment by units of interest. The 
second is especially intriguing with the bibliography being arranged accord- 
ing to Ohio's eighty-eight counties. This is a useful innovation, one that 
has not come to our attention. It is here especially that local and county 
historical societies will find assistance in the promulgating of their local 
heritage. 

Here is a comprehensive coverage of source material, treating with Ohio 
from the simplicity of prehistoric times to the complexity of the twentieth- 
century way of life in the area. The level of scholarship is high in the 
compilation and indicates extensive research in the field, yet the source 
materials listed are readily available in most libraries or historical collections. 
Works of non-general interest are excluded and references are specific. 
Suggestions for activities are practicable, as the proposals are feasible and 
possible for most teachers in the social sciences. 

One might wish for a general index of publications referred to—and a 
less soilable cover for a volume which should be “dog eared’ from use 
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early in its ownership by Ohio history teachers. More constructively, one 
might wish—and this reviewer does—that the other forty-seven states would 
provide such a publication for the guidance of teachers in bringing to our - 
young Americans the story of their great heritage. 


Detroit Historical Society Mrs. CuRRAN P. BOYER 


Stanton: Lincoln’s Secretary of War. By Fletcher Pratt. (New York, W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1953. xiii+520p.; maps, appendix, and index. 
$5.95.) 


Fletcher Pratt, a well-known historian of the Civil War period, has pre- 
pared a revisionist biography of Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s secretary of 
war. This biography, the first to appear since 1905, attempts to make 
Stanton a credible rather than an attractive person. The objectives of the 
author as stated in the Preface are accomplished in part only. 

Edwin McMasters Stanton, the son of a Steubenville, Ohio, physician, 
was born on December 19, 1814, and, following the death of his father, 
became the ward of Daniel Collier, a local attorney. Young Stanton, inde- 
pendent in mind and action, soon found it necessary to shift for himself. 
He clerked in Steubenville and Columbus bookstores, worked his way 
through Kenyon College, and later studied law in the office of his legal 
guardian. Admitted to the Ohio bar in 1836, he began the practice of law 
in Cadiz. He served as prosecuting attorney of Harrison County, and later 
formed a law partnership with Colonel George McCook of Steubenville. 
In 1847, after achieving success in Ohio, he moved to Pittsburgh, where his 
field of operation was greatly widened. Here he handled successfully the 
Wheeling Bridge and McCormick patent cases. Nine years later he moved 
to Washington, D. C., where he won national fame while serving as one 
of the defense attorneys in the Sickles murder case, and as a special counsel 
for the United States Government in investigating fraudulent land claims in 
California arising out of the Mexican cession. 

It was his success in California which led to his appointment as attorney 
general of the United States following a revision of the Buchanan cabinet. 
During the secession crisis Stanton, although a Breckinridge Democrat, was 
a firm defender of the Union. He recommended the enforcement of federal 
law and the relief of Fort Sumter. 

In temporary retirement at the time of Lincoln's inauguration, Stanton was 
appointed chief legal adviser to Secretary of War Cameron, who, as a 
political appointee to satisfy pre-convention commitments on behalf of 
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Abraham Lincoln, proved to be inefficient and not unfavorably disposed 
toward awarding lucrative army contracts for political purposes. Following 
Cameron’s resignation, Stanton, who had met and described Lincoln as a 
“long armed baboon” during the McCormick case, was appointed to the 
office. This appointment, according to the author, was made out of Lincoln’s 
recognition of Stanton’s incorruptibility, the desire to attach the wavering 
Breckinridge Democrats to the Union cause, and the possibility of capital- 
izing on the apparent friendship existing between General McClellan and 
his former legal counsel for positive military action. 

The new secretary proved, in some respects, to be an able administrator, 
a firm defender of the Union cause, and an effective buffer between the 
chief executive and political opportunists. Moreover, he eliminated waste, 
corruption, and special privileges in the war department, and soon became 
anathema to army contractors who envisioned enormous profits arising from 
the sale of arms and war material. Yet Stanton was sometimes guilty of 
lapses in administrative judgment which resulted in unwise decisions. A 
burst of enthusiasm led him to commit what some authorities on the ad- 
ministration of the Union Army have labeled one of the colossal blunders 
of the war. On April 3, 1862, Stanton discontinued the draft. Although 
the author admits that the cessation of the draft was a mistake (p. 213), he 
neglects to account for the secretary's rash action. 

Due to a paucity of documentary materials Stanton’s part in the tragic 
drama of the war is meager in the extreme. It is shown that with the coming 
of Halleck in July 1862 Stanton became the “invisible man.” While the 
secretary expedited the shipment of armaments, improved transportation 
facilities, and made better provision for the sick and wounded, he had 
little part in drafting and executing the battle strategy of the Union forces. 

The final section of the biography is devoted to an account of Stanton’s 
growing misunderstanding with Lincoln’s successor, his relationship with 
the radical reconstructionists led by Thaddeus Stevens, the passage of the 
tenure of office act, designed specifically by the radicals to keep Stanton in 
office for the administration of military reconstruction, and the use of the 
tenure of office act by Stanton’s friends in forcing the impeachment of the 
president. Stanton assisted with but did not, as stated on page 448, write 
President Johnson’s veto message. 

In analyzing the character of Stanton, the author shows, and quite 
properly so, that the Ohioan had a kindlier nature as revealed in the letters 
to his wife. On the other hand, the author does not omit evidence reflecting 
Stanton’s tendency toward hypocrisy, which the school of psychological 
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historians might possibly attribute to his illness occasioned by periodic 
attacks of asthma and ophthalmia. To take one example, the author's quo- 
tations treating of Stanton’s relationship with General McClellan have a 
tendency to confirm, rather than reverse, previous historical judgments con- 
cerning the secretary’s occasional fits of chicanery. Thus on July 5, 1862, 
Stanton assured the general ‘‘there is no cause in my heart or conduct for the 
cloud which wicked men have raised between us for their own selfish 
purposes.” Yet on August 28 of the same year the gyrating secretary 
attempted, but quite unsuccessfully, to convince other cabinet members of 
the advisability of affixing their signatures to a letter addressed to Lincoln 
requesting McClellan’s resignation! The author fails to present adequate 
evidence which might possibly excuse Stanton’s growing hostility toward 
Lincoln, his petty autocracy, and his adolescent emotionalism sometimes 
accompanied by copious weeping. Indeed, the secretary's childlike behavior 
was often evidenced by temper tantrums when he vented his hatred toward 
Lincoln by tearing his messages or instructions to pieces, throwing them on 
the floor, and trampling upon them. Moreover, Stanton’s sense of legal 
justice, so clearly demonstrated in the case of Thomas T. Eckert, was com- 
pletely overshadowed by his action in the case of Charles P. Stone, a Union 
officer, who, after the Ball's Bluff disaster, was arrested, imprisoned for 189 
days, and released without an explanation. 

It should be clear that the author, weighing his evidence on the impartial 
scales of history, has achieved only in part the objectives outlined in his 
Preface. Despite some shortcomings, particularly in matters of organization 
and the allotment of space to military campaigns, the volume is a significant 
contribution to a better understanding of Lincoln’s secretary of war. The 
volume, well-written and substantially bound, contains neither a classified 
bibliography nor footnote citations to the sources consulted and quoted. 


Columbus, Ohio JoHN O. MaRsH 


Fleur de Lys and Calumet: Being the Pénicaut Narrative of French Adventure 
in Louisiana. Translated and edited by Richebourg Gaillard McWilliams. 
(Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1953. xxxiii-+282p.; 
illustrations, bibliography, appendices, and index. $4.00.) 


For more than two centuries and a quarter information about early settle- 
ments in the Mississippi Valley has been detailed and enhanced by the 
widely known Pénicaut Narrative, “perhaps the best sustained piece of 
literature portraying early French dominion in old Louisiana.” Despite the 
obvious importance of this document to scholars of early colonial penetra- 
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tion in the New World, the first English edition of the full manuscript has 
only now appeared, the product of an editor's distinguished translation and 
explanatory notes. Throughout the entire editorial work, in fact, whether 
in the extensive scholarship of the footnotes or in the introductory history 
of the manuscript, Professor McWilliams has displayed a rare sense of 
devotion to the fullest possible explanation of the Pénicaut Narrative. And 
in the Louisiana State University Press he has fortunately found a publisher 
willing to lavish care and resources on the production of a beautifully 
printed book. 

From 1698 to 1721 master carpenter André Pénicaut lived the fantastic 
life of frontiersman and explorer in the wilds of Louisiana, adapting his 
building skills to the construction of such fortress outposts as Biloxi, Mobile, 
Natchez, and New Orleans, and eventually placing a facile pen at the service 
of his graphic memory. Out of a storehouse of recollections Pénicaut con- 
structed neither an interpretative history of French colonization nor the 
detailed chronicle of a diarist. But he did produce a set of reliable im- 
pressions, arranged roughly in chronological fashion and casting light on 
such diverse matters of geography and ethnology as the topography of the 
Mississippi country and the customs of its Indians. Without conscious 
design Pénicaut managed to reveal many facets of French rule in the 
Louisiana territory—the hazardous explorations up the Mississippi, the 
curiously mixed pattern of hostility and friendship with the Indian tribes, 
the activities of successive French administrators, the role of religion in the 
French New World mission, and the rivalry with Spanish and English 
colonists. 

His simple facts are for us valuable insights. He cast light, for example, 
on the amoral economic habits of early settlers when he noted the appearance 
among the Natchez in 1713 of three Englishmen from Charleston, who had 
incited the Indians to war among nejghboring tribes ‘‘so that by this means 
they might find a good number of slaves to buy and take back to Carolina.” 
And he revealed in the chapter for 1714 the hardheaded economic outlook 
of the Natchez (probably a dubious triumph of culture contacts with the 
Europeans), who preferred to deal, not with the French but with the 
English, whose merchandise was cheaper. So the savagery of barbarism, 
whose ritual did not exclude ambush and murder of white intruders, began 
to give way to the savagery of civilization, whose ritual was performed 
mainly in the market place. 

If M. Pénicaut had been a twentieth-century social scientist, he might 
have cast more than just fleeting light on the fundamental questions that 
surround the subject of eighteenth-century French imperialism. Several of 
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these questions are central categories for any inquiry concerning the effect 
of the colonial adventure on the structure of France during the Old Regime. 
The eighteenth century for France was an interlude of a suffocating paradox. 
While the techniques for production and exchange grew greater, the social 
prohibition against aristocratic derogation grew more stringent. The nobility 
lived almost exclusively by privilege and the remnant of its wits. How 
significantly then did the lucrative concessions and posts lavished upon the 
nobility in the Louisiana territory contribute to the temporary support of an 
effete ruling caste? And how did this-social procedure affect the character 
of French rule in its colonies? Were the aristocratic administrators more 
courageous and less economic in their behavior than middle-class tradesmen 
would have been? Pénicaut, of course, accepts French administration with- 
out question. But his narrative aids the contemporary critic simply by listing 
many families which were beneficiaries of Louisiana concessions, while 
Professor McWilliams enhances the significance of these notations with 
brief biographical data about the men in question (especially in his valuable 
footnotes between pages 211 and 215). 

Then the question arises about the role of this manuscript in the En- 
lightenment literature on the noble savage. The editor implies that it ought 
to be accorded high place in the list of travel accounts so widely discussed 
by the philosophical critics of the Old Regime. Assuredly Pénicaut presents 
Louisiana as a potential garden, in which, if the trees were cleared, there 
“would be a terrestrial paradise with the agriculture that would be developed 
there, where wheat grows a great deal bigger than in France.” Was the 
narrative, therefore, a prop to the cult of primitivism in France, a touch- 
stone for revealing the depth of decay in civilized France? 

But Pénicaut was a carpenter, not a social scientist. And perhaps that is 
well. For only the craftsman could have gone where the carpenter went and 
seen what he saw. And only one of such reasonable temper as Pénicaut 
displayed could have described so generously the Indian habit of the 
calumet, or peace pipe, indicating something less than a continuous state of 
barbarism among the tribes. 


Ohio State Universit HARVEY GOLDBERG 
J 


Grinnell College. By John Scholte Nollen. Edited, with a foreword, by 
William J. Petersen. (Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1953. 
xi+283p.; illustrations, appendices, and index. $5.00.) 


The history of American colleges and universities is an essential part of 
the cultural and intellectual history of the country. Too often, however, 
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histories of particular institutions are devoted almost wholly to administra- 
tions and statistics, and too seldom are they concerned with the interrelation 
of higher education and the social and economic order. Commendably, 
both of these objectives are, to a considerable degree, inherent in the present 
effort. The Puritan zeal of New England theological graduates that led to 
the formation of academies and colleges, out of which Grinnell emerged, 
is discussed in some detail, as are the changing intellectual currents which 
were significantly marked when President George Frederick Magoun 
(1865-84), a conservative Calvinist to whom the Higher Criticism of the 
Bible and the evolutionary hypothesis were anathema, was followed by 
George A. Gates (1887-1900), an avowed evolutionist and religious liberal. 
The rising influence of the social sciences was signalized at the college by 
the long and significant career of Professor Jesse Macy (prior to his re- 
tirement in 1912), and the impact of the Social Gospel was strikingly 
illustrated in the service of the nationally known George Davis Herron, who 
personally, however, was more impassioned than disciplined and resigned 
under pressure in 1899. 

Most of the volume was written by John Scholte Nollen, president from 
1931 to 1940. His maternal grandfather, the Rev. Hendrik Peter Scholte, 
had come to Iowa as a rigorous Dutch Calvinist, but Nollen himself, in a 
rather remarkable summary of his administration at Grinnell, indicates that 
his own philosophy was that “of a realistic meliorist’” who was “inclined 
to pragmatism.” An extended autobiography by Nollen constitutes an 
interesting appendix. 

Attention is given to the problems of liberal education in a utilitarian age 
and to the special difficulties faced during the Great Depression and the 
two world wars. The present president, Samuel N. Stevens (1940- ), has 
written a concluding chapter, and special contributors have provided sections 
on various phases of campus life. On the campus spacious dormitories have 
been used to develop an integrated college life without Greek-letter social 
organizations, and the college has been definitely successful in securing 
substantial financial support, including a recent gift of $5,000,000. 

All in all, a reader of this volume can appreciate the spirit which prompted 
a novelist to write of Grinnell graduates, “I have never known the alumni 
of any other institution to emanate such complete satisfaction with their 
alma mater” (p. 156). 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 
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Virginians at Home: Family Life in the Eighteenth Century. By Edmund S. 
Morgan. (Williamsburg, Va., Colonial Williamsburg, 1952. ix+99p.; 
illustrations, note on the sources, and index. $2.00.) 


Edmund S. Morgan’s brief book on family life in the Old Dominion is 
the second study in the “Williamsburg in America Series,” a project 
devoted to the popular presentation of the history of Williamsburg and 
Tidewater Virginia in the eighteenth century. Although the author broadens 
the scope of his inquiry to include all strata of the social hierarchy and all 
sections of the colony, his main emphasis is on plantation family life in the 
tidewater area prior to the American Revolution. This emphasis, of course, 
is not of Mr. Morgan’s own choosing. He knows the complexity of colonial 
society, but he labors under the handicap of all social historians: the scarcity 
of sources which reveal how common folks lived. The common people, 
though prolific in producing children, are not so gifted in otherwise re- 
cording their social activities. Social history, therefore, tends to be skewed 
in the direction of the articulate who have sufficient leisure time and edu- 
cation to devote to diaries and letters; and during the colonial period, 
certainly, this group consisted almost exclusively of the wealthy few. By 
reducing these methodological limitations as best he could and by writing 
an easy, informal, and often colorful, narrative, Professor Morgan of Brown 
University does an admirable job in reconstructing what he calls ‘the unique 
pattern of colonial times.” 

An essay entitled “Growing Up” discusses child life two hundred years 
ago, and presents some conclusions which challenge the usually accepted 
ideas about child discipline in the eighteenth century. On one of the 
perennial parental problems, the author reassures modern parents that their 
colonial predecessors were almost “as uncertain about what constituted 
proper discipline as we are . . . ; by no means were all agreed on the 
virtues of the rod.” The myth that eighteenth-century children were seen 
but not heard, so often comforting in contemplation, is dismissed as the 
invention of harassed mothers and fathers. Most of the chapter is devoted 
to education, a thing fairly difficult to obtain in colonial Virginia. Except 
for the grammar school affiliated with the College of William and Mary, 
there were no public schools before the Revolution. The affluent minority 
therefore sent their children to private schools in the colonies or in England, 
or hired tutors to teach them. The education of most boys and girls, how- 
ever, was devoted to vocational training, usually acquired by the apprentice 
system of on-the-job training. 

Morgan's discussion of education illustrates perfectly the limitations which 
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the sources impose upon the historian. Drawing his material largely from the 
diary of Philip Fithian, a tutor for the wealthy Landon Carter family, he 
devotes fourteen pages to the education of upper class children. On the 
education of the great bulk of the youngsters, however, he manages to scrape 
together only three pages, and even then he concedes that there is so little 
information on the life of an apprentice that he is forced to “make a few 
conjectures."’ Perhaps the lack of material also explains his failure to discuss 
the religious education.of colonial youth, or perhaps he takes too seriously 
Parrington’s characterization of the seventeenth century in America as a 
saeculum theologicum and the eighteenth as a saeculum politicum. On the 
other hand, the omission may reflect the aristocratic approach dictated by 
the sources. By concentrating on the planter class, a pretty worldly bunch at 
best, Morgan avoids a discussion of the religious revivalism that swept the 
various denominations during the eighteenth century. In a later chapter he 
points out that the planters were identified with the conservative Anglican 
Church and “‘were apt to take religious beliefs pretty much for granted and 
to concentrate their attention on living gracefully.’ But it is doubtful if 
there was a complete omission of religious training for children in colonial 
Virginia. 

In chapter two the author discusses another of those perpetual perplexities 
of parents—that of marrying off their children. In the eighteenth century 
marriage involved more than two people; it was more than a private affair. 
The business of establishing a family was family business, and interest some- 
times seemed to center not so much on the principals as on property. Indeed, 
there was a direct ratio between the amount of property one possessed and 
the ease with which one could be joined by the bonds of matrimony: the 
more property, the more difficult it was to get married. ‘Though marriage 
was supposed to be connected somehow with love,” Mr. Morgan observes, 
“it was also an investment, and anyone who entered upon it with a good 
share of capital was expected to take care that his partner should also con- 
tribute a proper share.” In upper circles, at least, the marriage contract was 
arrived at by paternalistic collective bargaining; the pattern thus established 
ordinarily provided that the girl’s parents should contribute about half what 
the boy’s parents did. Colonial newspapers sometimes cited the considera- 
tion involved in the choice of a mate. When Betty Lightfoot married 
Beverley Randolph in 1737, the Virginia Gazette reported that she was ‘‘an 
agreeable young Lady, with a Fortune of upwards of 5,000£.” As these 
examples indicate, the emphasis in this chapter again is on the upper class; 
ten pages chronicle genteel courtship and marriage, while two and a half 
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discuss the doings of the less well-to-do. The daily routine of wives, 
whether rich or poor, indicates that in those days, as today, woman’s work 
was never done. 

If one had plenty of “Servants and Slaves,” however, one might manage 
tolerably well. In his third chapter Morgan relates the everyday life of those 
anonymous individuals who made up the bulk of colonial society: the town 
craftsmen, the wage-earning hired hands on the plantations, the indentured 
servants, the leased-out convicts, and the slaves. Appropriately enough, most 
of the space is devoted to the lives of the slaves, because “most of the work 
which made Virginia a pleasant place for some people to live in was done 
by slaves.” Most eighteenth-century planters recognized slavery as an evil, 
but none knew how to eradicate it. According to Morgan, slaves worked 
unwillingly, discontentedly, without incentive, and their owners knew no 
other way to keep them working ‘than to beat them.” Though the slaves’ 
adjustment to life was not easy, they did manage to live a life of their own 
within the limits closely prescribed for them by a white man’s world. 
Evenings, Sundays, religious holidays, and the king and queen’s birthdays 
gave them time off from their duties, when they became almost their own 
masters. Leisure-time pursuits included such diverse activities as drinking, 
dancing, .music, cockfights, and church. Although the slavery system estab- 
lished conditions favorable to sexual license, family life among the slaves 
was based upon stable marriages. Housed in individual cabins rather than 
in barracks, the families ate in their own quarters rather than in messhalls. 
Often the slave supplemented the food supplied to him by the master by 
cultivating his own Sunday garden patch. Moreover, surplus produce from 
this plot could be sold to local merchants, thus furnishing a source of income 
to the slave. Indeed, Morgaa asserts that trade with slave truck-farmers 
formed a substantial part of the business of the crossroads stores which 
were established in the eighteenth century. ; 

One of the keys to the final chapter on houses, holidays, and hospitality 
is provided in the preceding one. In those days before the invention of 
labor-saving devices, lavish entertaining called for a large number of servants 
and slaves. After a brief discussion of the cabins of the frontier farmer, the 
larger homes of the valley farmers, and the even more spacious dwellings in 
the piedmont and tidewater areas, Morgan turns his attention to the huge 
plantation mansion, focal point of southern society. Over half the chapter 
is devoted to the dining habits, leisure pastimes, religious affairs, holiday 
entertaining, and southern hospitality of plantation society. Horse racing 
and cockfights appealed to all segments of society, both in town and country, 
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and the nearest tavern served as a convenient gathering place for men of all 
classes. Annual county fairs, complete with prizes, parades, and a beauty 
contest, were popular in the Old Dominion. During “Publick Times” when 
the colonial assembly was in session, Williamsburg became a center of 
festivities. Grand balls and fairs shared honors with theatrical performances, 
concerts, and, in 1772, an early version of the Wild West show. 

Given the limitations which any social historian labors under, Professor 
Morgan has done a job of which he and the educational department of 
Colonial Williamsburg may well be proud. Not the least of the book's 
charm is the author's pleasing sense of humor. 


Ohio State University JAMES MoRTON SMITH 


Valley of Democracy: The Frontier Versus the Plantation in the Ohio Valley, 
1775-1818. By John D. Barnhart. (Bloomington, Indiana University 
Press, 1953. x+338p.; bibliography and index. $5.00.) 


Professor Barnhart, like many other disciples of Frederick Jackson Turner, 
finds little in the recent attacks on the latter's ‘frontier thesis” to convince 
him that there is any valid reason to discard the teachings of the Master. 
The major purpose of this study of the evolution of American demecracy in 
the Ohio Valley is to test the Turner thesis by applying it in detail to a 
particular area at a particular point in history, and thus provide the basis for 
a comparison of actual events with the theories of Turner and his critics. 
Turner emerges an easy victor, and Barnhart concludes that henceforth in- 
stead of trying to refute the Turner interpretation, historians should devote 
themselves to supplementing and completing his work by similar detailed 
studies. 

In a final chapter the author summarizes the influence of the Old World 
heritage, the spirit of the Declaration of Independence, and the contest in 
the older states between aristocracy and democracy, as a background for the 
history of the Ohio Valley frontier. In Kentucky and Tennessee the frontier 
period came to an end with the triumph of a planter civilization, but there 
had been a frontier era nevertheless, and north of the Ohio the story was 
very different. Barnhart argues that Turner never claimed that democracy 
originated on the frontier, but only those characteristics which made it 
specifically ““Western’’ and “American,” and therefore different from the 
European variety. The author finds in the history of the Ohio Valley the 
basis for a hope and a faith that America will continue to be unique. 

Historical scholars will find these conclusions perhaps more interesting 
reading than the recapitulation of the familiar details of the oft-told tale of 
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the advance of the frontier beyond the mountains, but Professor Barnhart 
has explored a mass of source material in many places to buttress his con- 
clusions, and to add new details and refinements to earlier accounts. He 
analyzes the older governments of the seaboard, follows again all the routes 
of the westward movement, discusses pertinent issues such as land policies, 
the removal of the Indians, foreign relations, speculation in land, the ex- 
pansion of governmental services, the separatist movements of Watauga, 
Westsylvania, Transylvania, and the state of Franklin, and other factors 
which were significant in the contest between democrats and aristocrats 
during the ‘‘rash of state making” that followed the Revolution. Studies of 
the personnel of the various western conventions, the interests they repre- 
sented, and tables which show the sources from which new constitutions 
were made, are especially valuable. Kentucky and Tennessee copied largely 
from Pennsylvania; Ohio from Tennessee. In Indiana, democratization made 
rapid strides, and by the time it was Illinois’ turn to become a state, the trail 
had been sufficiently blazed to make it possible to avoid much of the strife 
that marked the controversy in other states. 

This study meets all the criteria of sound historical craftsmanship. It is 
more significant for its clear synthesis than for new viewpoints. It is a 
serious, heavily documented treatise and very detailed, and its many pages 


of footnotes and bibliography testify to the author's thorough study of 
widely-scattered and not easily obtainable sources. Turner would have been 
pleased with the book. It is a worthy tribute to a modest, kindly scholar 
who won the respect and affection of his students, and left a lasting imprint 
on American historiography. 


Western Reserve University CARL WITTKE 


Portrait of an American: Charles G. Dawes. By Bascom N. Timmons. (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1953. 344p.; illustrations and index. 
$5.00.) 


Charles G. Dawes stands as an exemplar of a noble breed of men in our 
history: men who, despite success in the business world, willingly devote 
years of public service to the nation. He began his dual role early. By his 
thirtieth birthday he had entered politics to forward the 1896 presidential 
campaign of McKinley in Illinois. Such was his influence in swinging his 
state and in managing the finances of the Republican national committee in 
that crucial election, that he was rewarded with the post of comptroller of 
the currency. In 1902 he resigned this office to seek election as senator. 
Failing miserably as a vote-getter, he turned full attention to banking in 
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Chicago, a field in which he became extremely successful. His bank, the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, was familiarly known as the ‘Dawes 
Bank.” 

Soon after American entry into World War I, Dawes volunteered his 
services as an engineer, only to be ordered by his good friend General 
Pershing to duty as head of the general purchasing board of the army, 
which coordinated and directed all purchasing for the United States Army 
in Europe. His services during the war and in the hectic days of readjust- 
ment won him the Distinguished Service Medal and decorations from Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, and Italy. After the 1920 election Harding, im- 
pressed with Dawes’s financial abilities, offered him the treasury post, but 
he turned it down on the grounds that he could save the government more 
money as a presidential assistant than as a cabinet member. In 1921 Harding 
appointed him as first director of the budget, a position which he firmly 
established in the nation’s governmental structure. The following year, 
with Owen D. Young, he was invited to advise the Allied Powers on the 
knotty problem of reparations. His famous plan won him the Nobel peace 
prize and unquestionably the vice presidency. 

As vice president he took a far more vigorous role in the senate than 
had his predecessors. During the Hoover administration, as ambassador to 
Great Britain, he did much to smooth over relations between the two 
countries, especially in disarmament matters. In January 1932 he resigned 
the ambassadorship to serve as director of the hard-pressed Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. That June he returned to Chicago and private life. 
His services to Chicago, especially in setting up Lincoln Park and the 
World’s Fair, had ranked him among the civic leaders of that city. He 
died April 23, 1951, at the age of 86. 

Ohio readers of this important biography will take keen interest in the 
general’s Marietta background and in his close association with McKinley. 
The young Chicago banker and utilities promoter was one of the Ohio 
president’s most intimate friends and a frequent dinner and overnight guest 
at the White House. 

While Bascom Timmons has given us a colorful and fast-moving biog- 
raphy of Dawes, he has fallen far short of writing a definitive biography. 
His chief source seems to be the voluminous Dawes diary, part of which he 
edited as A Journal of the McKinley Years, and from which he draws in 
extenso for certain periods. This makes for a decidedly one-sided account. 
We are at a loss to know what other materials were used, since Timmons 
fails to give footnotes or list a bibliography—there is no preface or fore- 
word to give us a clue to these important matters. At some points it appears 
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that the only other sources were newspaper accounts. Could it be that 
Timmons used only the diary and a newspaper scrapbook? A second major 
criticism lies in the insufficient amount of background material for a full 
understanding of Dawes. The campaign of 1896, the Dawes Plan, the 
spectacular and questionable $80,000,000 R.F.C. loan to the Dawes Bank 
in 1933, to name a few examples, are superficially treated and always with 
carefully chosen words of praise for Dawes’s role. So slight is this back- 
ground that the reader feels that he has slipped from 1896 to 1932 in a 
matter of minutes, merely tasting rather than fully savoring the life of the 
man. There is no sense of the deep change in American life during these 
turbulent decades. Finally, Timmons does not give us a convincing portrait 
of Dawes the man. There are a few anecdotes and stories, including the 
general's preference for the underslung pipe, but there is little of his personal 
tastes, his reading habits, his dress, and so forth. If Dawes ever took a 
vacation, we do not learn of it. And certainly Mrs. Dawes and his children 
deserve better than the few lines they receive here. “Caro,” Mrs. Dawes, 
remains a colorless figure to the reader, and the marriage of Carolyn Dawes 
is never recorded. 

Because it includes large excerpts from the Dawes diary, this biography 
will be a valuable book for the historian. But “Hell’n’ Maria,” how much 
better it could have been! 


Ohio State University EVERETT WALTERS 


Victorian Architect: The Life and Work of William Tinsley. By J. D. Forbes. 
(Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1953. xiv+153p.; illustrations, 
bibliographical notes, and index. $5.00.) 


John Douglas Forbes, in presenting the life and work of William Tinsley, 
Victorian architect, has pioneered into an important area of research in the 
history of American architecture. As befits a professor of history of the fine 
arts (Wabash College in Crawfordsville, Indiana) and editor of the Journal 
of the Society of Architectural Historians, Mr. Forbes has carefully sought 
out regional documentary evidence for his subject, both in archives and in 
buildings, many of which are still standing in southeastern Ireland and in 
Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin, to testify to the importance of William 
Tinsley as a citizen and as an architect. The buildings in turn, especially 
those in America, proclaim the characteristics of a somewhat historically 
neglected epoch of midwestern culture from 1851, when William Tinsley 
with his large family arrived in New York from County Tipperary, Ireland, 
until 1885, when he died in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Several important themes present themselves as the author proposes and 
attempts to answer such questions as: how did a young man learn the art 
and discipline of building in post-Napoleonic Ireland; what were the prob- 
lems and functions of the architect-builder in the two rather diverse en- 
vironments of Ireland and midwestern America; how did the architect 
become involved in religion and politics; what was the dependence on 
monuments and publications during a period notoriously eclectic in archi- 
tectural style. The answers to such questions may be sought in the two 
chronological, geographical divisions of the work, the Irish phase and the 
American phase. The reader becomes conscious of such general themes as 
the European contributions to the ingredients of the “melting pot” of 
America; expanding frontiers and the hardships involved; the Protestant 
movement centering in Methodism; the educational as well as the religious 
problems of a rapidly increasing population; the aesthetic problems, or lack 
of recognition thereof, in a new social environment. Running through the 
whole intricate design of the social backdrop is the golden thread of a 
sincere and rugged individual. 

As material for architectural biography, William Tinsley was himself 
monumental. Tinsley’s own efforts to comprise an autobiography not having 
matured beyond rough manuscript form, Mr. Forbes has done a real service 
in recording such a remarkable career, or two careers, as it were, one in 
Ireland and one in America, with three marriages, numerous children, and 
an impressive list of homes, churches, colleges, and public buildings to prove 
his energy. Yet withal, the man Tinsley hardly comes to life on the well- 
illustrated pages of the book. It would need a Tolstoy, or at least a 
Galsworthy, to cope with the spiritual intricacies of such a character. Mr. 
Forbes is not writing fiction but giving facts well documented and scholarly 
presented. 

Clearly emerging from the data is the impression of the Victorian Age 
with all its amazing vitality, economic development, class consciousness, 
religious frustration, social standards, and evidently much misunderstanding 
of the architectural styles they sought to adapt for their own aesthetic ex- 
pression. Thanks to this publication, William Tinsley may take his place as 
a provincial companion of Pugin, Scott, Tennyson, Ruskin, and the illustrious 
who hovered around the romantic radiance emerging from the throne of 
Queen Victoria, supported by the aesthetics of the prince consort. Historically 
the Victorians have come of age. 


Ohio State University RALPH FANNING 
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Obio Government, State and Local. By Albert Henry Rose. (St. Louis, 
Educational Publishers, 1953. xxv+452p.; illustrations, charts, sugges- 
tions for further reading, appendices, and index. $7.50.) 


The author, a professor of political science at the University of Dayton, 
asserts in the Foreword: “This work is offered as a complete guide to the 
state and local governments and is intended as a textbook for the student of 
Ohio government, for people of the professions, for the service of school 
libraries, public libraries, and even as a convenient desk copy for the 
harassed official in the government office.” 

To a considerable degree this work measures up to the intention of the 
author. The usefulness of the volume has been enhanced by the varied 
illustrations and charts and by numerous appendices. Suggestions for addi- 
tional reading, furthermore, are found at the end of various chapters. 

Certainly a prodigious amount of labor has entered into the preparation 
of the material presented. The rather complex organization, however, may 
cause many to find it more useful as a reference work than as a classroom 
text. It is unfortunate, moreover, that proofreading has been carelessly 
performed. Lyndhurst village (p.27), Beverley W. Bond, Jr. (p.45), 
Wilfred E. Binkley (p. 249), Francis R. Aumann (p. 250), and Richard 
Banta (p. 295) are misspelled in the main part of the text, as is ballot in 
the index (p. 443). 

Various unimportant contributions are mentioned in the bibliographical 
suggestions, but the six-volume History of the State of Ohio (edited by Carl 
Wittke) fails to receive notice. Inquiry, moreover, would easily have secured 
the information that Arthur C. Johnson (p. 317) has died since 1949, and 
that his position as president of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society was later filled by Arthur Hamilton. 

These, however, are minor considerations, and the work should do great 
sefvice as a guide for thousands who are vitally interested in the functioning 
of state and local government in Ohio. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 


The Wild Ohio. By Bart Spicer. (New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1953. 328p. $3.00.) 


This book—Bart Spicer’s first historical novel—by intention is supposed 
to break new ground. It was touted as a story of high adventure, swift 
and colorful, set against a background of frontier settlements, hostile 
wilderness, and uncharted rivers. 
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It is really only a few of those things. It does break new ground—being 
the story of the founding of Gallipolis, Ohio, city of the Gauls. The story 
of the little company of French emigrés has seldom been told in fiction—and 
it is a fabulous, incredible, sorrowful tale. 

Basically, it would be a story of high adventure, but under Mr. Spicet’s 
treatment, it pales, and he rarely does justice to the material. As he tells it, 
it is neither swift nor colorful; most readers will have little trouble putting 
it down. Perhaps he dwells overmuch and undeservedly on the long journey 
from Virginia to Fair Haven, Ohio, later named Gallipolis. That part of 
the narrative consumes all but 90 of the book’s 330 pages, and seems rather 
a preface to the real drama of the story—the settlement of the four hundred 
in Ohio. 

All the elements for a stirring true adventure are here—fascinating historic 
figures like Rufus Putnam, Arthur St. Clair, and the French noblemen who 
journeyed to the Free World, knee buckles, plumed hats, and all, to take 
up their regal residence; their women, noble and not; the American soldiers, 
Colonel Duncan Crosbie and Captain Nathaniel Blanchard, commissioned 
to guide them to their purchased lands—and others. The tale is one of the 
most interesting and shameful in American annals—natural story and movie 
material. But what action Mr. Spicer gives it often seems awkward and too 
slowly paced. His style is natural and simple—almost styleless. It is 
amazingly un-selfconscious—a rare treat in these days of 900-page self- 
impressed verbiage on unimportant subjects. There is little studied or 
contrived in the book; perhaps it would have built more movingly if there 
had been. The death of Lucie, for example, the paramour of a French 
traitor, seems baseless so far as the text is concerned. Very little sympathy 
builds for her when she should have been the most pathetic figure in the 
book. 

The weaknesses seem to be in story technique. More economical selection 
of material and careful attention to building empathy would immensely help 
the telling of this thrilling, human story. Mr. Spicer, who is honorably 
known for his series of mystery stories featuring Carney Wilde, will no 
doubt do a much more absorbing second novel as he becomes experienced in 
historical fiction. 


Columbus, Ohio Arpis HILLMAN WHEELER 
Churches in the Buckeye Country: A History of Obio’s Religious Groups 


Published in Commemoration of the State’s Sesquicentennial. Compiled 
by the Religious Participation Committee of the Ohio Sesquicentennial 
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Commission. (Columbus, the Committee, 1953. 7lp.; index. Paper, 
$0.75; cloth, $2.00.) 


In connection with the sesquicentennial celebration of statehood in Ohio 
(1953) it was fitting that religious groups should endeavor to summarize the 
contributions of the churches in the development of the state. The publi- 
cation here reviewed, in the form of an attractive brochure, is the fruit of 
that effort, under the chairmanship of the Rev. W. Henry Shillington of the 
Ohio Council of Churches. The material consists of sections on the Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, Eastern Orthodox, and Protestant churches in Ohio, with 
an introduction by Gov. Frank J. Lausche and a brief discussion of ‘The 
Importance of Religion in the History of Ohio” by Arthur Hamilton, 
president of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. The 
section on Protestantism is divided into forty-one parts, each being a treat- 
ment of one denominational group. 

The authors of the various portions are generally those who have culti- 
vated a definite interest in religious history. Thus, for example, the part 
dealing with the Disciples of Christ is written by Henry K. Shaw, pastor in 
Elyria, who has recently published a history of his denomination in Ohio. 
That dealing with the main body of Presbyterians is written by James H. 
Brown, now a pastor in Mansfield, who secured a Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Pittsburgh in the field of pioneer church history. The Diocese 
of Southern Ohio in the growth of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
discussed by Ann N. Hansen, an M.A. from Ohio State University, who has 
recently done research on St. John’s Church, Worthington, the oldest — 
Episcopal congregation west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

The religious leaders concerned with this project are to be commended 
for taking time in the midst of manifold duties to concern themselves with 
the historical aspects of thei> organizations. 

It is to be regretted however, that a more balanced and comprehensive 
treatment was not attempted. As much space is given to the Moravians, 
always insignificant in numbers in Ohio, as to the Methodists, the largest 
Protestant denomination in the state. Many of the accounts, moreover, fail 
to follow the denominational activities beyond the pioneer period, as is the 
case of such an important group as the Presbyterians. 

The publication is a praiseworthy achievement, but it makes only a feeble 
beginning in relation to the story of the “Churches in the Buckeye Country.” 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 
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Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage. By Ruth Painter Randall. (Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1953. xvii+555p.; illustrations, notes, biblio- 
gtaphy, and index. $5.75.) 


Mary Todd, a plump Kentucky belle, went husband-hunting in Spring- 
field, Illinois. She married Abraham Lincoln in a hastily arranged ceremony 
that followed a broken engagement, and the cause of the estrangement still 
is a mystery. Children began to arrive with becoming regularity. Lincoln, 
even when love was young, remained away from home for weeks at a time 
when riding the legal circuit. His fellow attorneys took note. 

In Washington as the wife of a president, Mary created a sensation with 
her low neck dresses and costly finery. She meddled in public affairs and 
carried on secret correspondence with generals, politicians, and all manner 
of public men. One was the crafty and dangerous James Gordon Bennett, 
publisher of the New York Herald, who planted a correspondent and spy 
right in the White House. She exposed herself to malicious gossip by 
making trips to New York with a railroad executive. She overspent an 
appropriation to redecorate the White House and tried to cannive with 
cabinet members to cover up for her. She juggled White House accounts. 
She brought her widowed half-sister to the White House to live after her 
rebel general husband was killed. 

She repeatedly tipped off her friends to impending military movements. 
She went deeper and deeper into debt to buy fine clothes, although the 
country was fighting for its life. She played at smart resorts while Lincoln 
battled to save the Union. She was accused of spying for the Confederates, 
and Lincoln was compelled to make a public denial to congress. 

Her jealousy of Lincoln, while she herself was ‘‘clever” with men, was 
the talk of Washington society. She refused to let him lead the grand 
march at balls with any woman but herself. She went “‘berserk’’ at an army 
review when the wife of General C. C. Ord rode beside Lincoln, and 
vulgarly berated both the lady and the president in the presence of General 
and Mrs. Grant and other high officials until forcibly restrained. 

Throughout her married life she was subject to “physical seizures’; she 
performed wild outbursts; she insulted her husband in the presence of 
others. Her “emotional instability” made it uncertain what she would do or 
say under any circumstances. This, then, was the woman Lincoln endured all 
his life. Only a Lincoln could have done it. The author insists Lincoln 
loved her deeply. He must have. 

The book written by Mrs. Randall could have become one of the great 
Lincoln works had it been written objectively. That it was not is a matter 
of regret among Lincoln scholars. The weakness of the book lies in the 
fact that the author always excuses Mary, tries to explain away her terrible 
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faults. Little is added to the world’s knowledge of the wife of Abraham 
Lincoln, although much is made by the author in claiming new evidence. 
But the book does manage to assemble the information into one collection, 
and because of that it demands serious attention. 

In the Foreword, the author, widow of the late J. G. Randall, Illinois 
scholar and historian, states the reason why she wrote the book, saying, 
“The long result of my collaboration with Mr. Randall . . . was our con- 
viction that Mary Lincoln needed a new trial before the court of historical 
investigation, that in view of much new material and new means of checking 
on some of the ‘old’ evidence which had been accepted, judgment should 
be appealed.” 

The book that follows is only the plea of the defense attorney (Mrs. 
Randall). A strange trial! For the most part, Mrs. Randall, apparently 
writing in great anger, appears chiefly concerned with denying the testimony 
of the chief witnesses for the prosecution—William Herndon, Lincoln's 
law partner of many years, and his competent secretaries, Nicolay and Hay. 

The Ann Rutledge story—which Herndon gave to the world but which 
he did not invent—comes in for lengthy attention. It cannot be completely 
proved or disproved. The truth remains there was an Ann Rutledge and 
Lincoln did know her. Does the fact that Ann was engaged to a man whose 
whereabouts were unknown for years prove that she and young Abe didn’t 
hold hands a few times behind the bushes along the Sangamon? They were 
both extremely young, remember. Mrs. Randall apparently bases her blast 
against the Rutledge legend on Mary's claim that Lincoln never told her 
anything about Ann. We have never known a man who bragged to his 
wife of his premarital conquests. Mrs. Randall quotes Edgar Lee Masters’ 
epitaph for Ann Rutledge, then lampoons it in a parody that makes the 
reader retch. Does this prove a single point? 

Mrs. Randall viciously attacks the Nicolay and Hay testimony. She 
contends they didn’t like Mrs. Lincoln, which is true. To them, Mary Todd 
Lincoln was the “hell cat” and the ‘“devil’s daughter.” Although the author 
strives mightily, there is nothing in the book to disprove the contention 
that Mrs. Lincoln was all that, and perhaps a great deal more. 

To offset the testimony of Nicolay and Hay, Mrs. Randall calls on Noah 
Brooks, a Washington correspondent for a then obscure newspaper, the 
Sacramento Union, and a hanget-on at the White House. Brooks, who wrote 
easily, was bucking for the job of White House secretary to replace Nicolay, 
and he continually buttered up Mrs. Lincoln. He would have gotten the 
job, too, if Lincoln had lived. While Brooks's testimony is surely open to 
question, Mrs. Randall accepts it “whole hog,” as Lincoln might have said. 

The testimony left by William O. Stoddard, a sort of “No. 3 boy’ at the 
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White House, whose duties were chiefly that of secretary to Mrs. Lincoln, 
is also accepted as gospel. Lincoln later got rid of Stoddard by sending him 
to Arkansas. 

The book time and again cites Professor Randall's former research 
assistant, David Donald, in the attack on Herndon and his reliability. 
Herndon can be successfully attacked, it must be granted, but he was not 
the viper Mrs. Randall would have us believe. The world owes a debt of 
gratitude to Herndon. Would Lincoln have retained him as a law partner 
for almost twenty years if he were the despicable person pictured here? 

The climax of attack comes in the treatment of Robert Lincoln, the oldest 
son. The dust jacket blurb says that ‘‘even her son Robert turns against her.” 
Mrs. Randall, thank goodness, does not go quite that far, but the inference 
is there. Robert, in tears, was compelled to go into court to have his mother 
declared insane so that he could manage her financial affairs. She was 
making a national spectacle of herself, as she did for many years previously, 
by crying that she was in dire poverty, even trying to sell her clothing and 
jewelry of White House days at a public auction. Robert took action when 
his mother started out on one of her notorious shopping sprees with $57,000 
in securities in her pocket. Mercifully, Mrs. Randall skips some of the 
truth: Mary was also noted for having tried to disrobe on street corners. 

The book contends Mrs. Lincoln was not actually insane. The insanity 
finding was later lifted and Mrs. Lincoln went to the home of her sister in 
Springfield to live out her friendless days in a darkened room, with candles 
lit at noon, the storeroom floor sagging beneath the weight of finery 
purchased on ‘‘shopping tours.” 

Others than ourself have observed that the book seems to fall into two 
parts. The first is excellent; the evidence is submitted, the chips fall where 
they will. In the second, every excuse for Mrs. Lincoln is offered, and at the 
end, the author is fairly screaming and shouting that this poor woman has 
been misjudged by the world. Maybe so, but we still are not convinced. 


Ohio State Archaeological ROBERT S. HARPER 
and Historical Society 


Justice George Shiras ]r. of Pittsburgh, Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, 1892-1903: A Chronicle of His Family, Life and Times. 
By George Shiras, 3rd. Edited and completed, 1953, by Winfield Shiras. 
(Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1953. xx+256p.; illustrations, 
appendix, notes, bibliography, and index. $4.50.) 


For sixty years a titillating question in American history has been, Which 
justice of the supreme court changed his mind between the first hearing and 
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the rehearing when the income tax was invalidated in 1894? A contem- 
porary scoop by the Chicago Daily Tribune was responsible, it is claimed 
here, for the widely held belief that Justice Shiras was the man. More 
recent writers have exonerated him without agreeing on who did ‘‘vacillate.” 

The present work submits “every possible hypothesis and every shred of 
evidence which have been found in published works or suggested by kindly 
advisers,” and makes public, presumably for the first time, a letter drafted 
by Shiras twenty-one years after the occurrence but never sent. Therein he 
shows he did not change his mind about the tax as a whole, but he leaves 
open the possibility he might have changed his mind on some part of it. 
He does not give all the votes or reveal who actually changed his mind, 
questions his biographer concedes are not yet answered definitively. 

Save for this episode, Justice Shiras’ place in history seems indistinguish- 
able from that of any typical member of the supreme court. He had been 
a successful Pittsburgh lawyer, only once involved in politics, whose clients 
included large corporate interests. His work on the bench could be called 
first-class but hardly outstanding. Personally he was a well-educated, urbane, 
and amiable gentleman, who after retiring displayed crotchets of the kind 
usually associated with distinguished old people. He died in 1924 at the 
age of ninety-two. 

Descriptions of Pittsburgh's early years and of student life at Yale, 
sketches of his fellow justices, a gossipy account of how they conducted 
their business on and off the bench, and an outline of the role of the court 
in our national life during Shiras’ tenure well justify the book’s subtitle. 

This is an “official” biography, based in part on family papers, which was 
started by his son and edited and completed by his grandson, a nephew of 
the other. It avoids many of the difficulties inherent in a study of a person 
near and dear to the writer, although it cannot be compared to the accom- 
plishment of an Edmund Gosse or an Eve Curie. Scholarly and unusually 
well written, carefully documented and handsomely published, it contains, 
alas, too little of that charm and wit, the vital spark of an ideal biography, 
for which the Shiras family has been noted. 


Columbus, Obio WALTER RUMSEY MARVIN 
American Gun Makers. By Arcadi Gluckman and L. D. Satterlee. Second 


edition, revised. (Harrisburg, Pa., The Stackpole Company, 1953. 
ii+246p.; bibliography. $6.00.) 


This book represents a revised second edition of a 1940 publication, in- 
cluding the contents of a 1949 supplement to the original work. Primarily 
a reference book, it is intended for the serious collector and museum arms 
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curator. It is a compilation of over four thousand names of gun makers and 
arms inspectors, with brief biographical sketches presented where available. 
The 1953 edition differs from that of 1940 in having a vast number of 
additional entries and containing for the first time a listing of arms in- 
spectors. 

Although several typographical errors seen by spot check indicate a degree 
of editorial carelessness, this is offset by additional information which will 
be welcomed by the researcher. A cursory examination reveals a number of 
new Ohio entries with which the reviewer is familiar. 


Columbus, Ohio RoBERT C. WHEELER 


The Stark County Story. By Edward Thornton Heald. Volume III, Industry 
Comes of Age, 1901-1917. (Canton, Ohio, Stark County Historical So- 
ciety, 1952. xv+822p.; maps, illustrations, appendix, bibliography, and 
index. $11.00.) 


One of the most recent and valuable trends in the study of American 
capitalism and its development has been an increasing emphasis upon the 
character of men who were (and are) responsible for decisions and actions 
which shaped our course. The author of this volume has succeeded in giving 
us an appetite-whetting glance at many Stark County men, their essential 
economic and social philosophies, their business accomplishments, their 
participation in community and civic affairs, and, to a much smaller degree, 
their failures. Students will find many valuable clues to fruitful investiga- 
tion upon which to base critical appraisals and to point out the interrelation 
of the actions of men and events. 

Industry Comes of Age is a detailed account of what happened in Stark 
County, Ohio, during “an era of unprecedented industrial development.” 
Although the period emphasized in this volume (third in a series of four) 
comprises the years from 1901 to 1917, Mr. Heald actually covers more than 
a century. The title is somewhat misleading because much more than indus- 
trial history is treated. There are essays on real estate developments, city 
governments, school systems, trade associations, labor unions, opera and 
movie houses, champion football teams, ‘‘unusual persons,” and many other 
non-industrial aspects of community life. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
an important situation or an active individual not touched upon in some 
manner. 

Of the seventy-nine essays, twenty-seven are devoted to men and their 
relations with business firms, although it must be said that each chapter is 
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replete with the names of men in all walks of life. There is Henry Timken 
(1831-1910): waggoner’s apprentice, carriage manufacturer, gold prospector, 
army captain, inventor, innovator, whose best advice—'‘‘If you have an idea 
which you think is right, push it to a finish; don’t let anyone influence you 
against it’’—seems to have been followed by sons William and Henry during 
the coming-of-age years. Henry Ross Jones (industrialist), builder of the 
“cradle of alloy steel,” investment securities dealer, financial agent for Ford 
experiments, steel company president, banker, Welfare Federation organizer, 
Community Chest sponsor, was indeed a person of great energy. William 
Hoover and his three sons, leather goods manufacturers, promoters of James 
Spangler’s sweeper (an invention growing out of the fact that janitor 
Spangler suffered from asthma), typify the frequent struggles involved in 
marketing the product of a new idea. 

This type of work almost defies review. Each essay (originally a basis 
for radio broadcast) is a separate story, with little attempt at orderly cross 
reference or integration. Instead of restricting himself to the subject im- 
plied by the title, Heald often gives inordinately long sketches of background, 
detailed mention of the numerous firms with which a given individual had 
any connections, an itemized account of the charities in which the person 
was interested, and even a description of the mortuary establishment having 
responsibility for a “fitting” departure from this earth, as well as the 
names of both honorary and active pallbearers. Even this detail may be 
justified in view of the purpose for which the book was written. This 
reviewer assumes the author to have had foremost in mind both the erilighten- 
ment of local citizenry and Ohio's sesquicentennial celebration in 1953. 

One further criticism which suggests itself is the absence of evaluation on 
what has been the net effect upon Stark Countians and the welfare of 
Americans in general of the activities of the men, business firms, and other 
influences discussed. Each essay has been treated in substantially a similar 
manner, presumably to obtain as far as possible an accurate cross sectional 
representation of each phase of Stark County's many-sided life. Comparison 
between the various contributions of men and organizations is absent. 

To Stark Countians particularly, and Ohio people generally, the book 
should be of great value in that it gives a brief history of a multitude of 
organizations and men, the results of whose influences upon the mid- 
twentieth century may now be more profoundly appreciated. 


Ohio State University Davip M. HARRISON 
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Schuyler Colfax: The Changing Fortunes of a Political Idol. By Willard H. 
Smith. Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XXXIII. (Indianapolis, 
Indiana Historical Bureau, 1952. xiii+475p.; illustrations, bibliography, 
and index. $4.75.) 


Schuyler Colfax was a man who had hoped to be president of the United 
States, but his lifelong political fortunes fell just short of that goal. 

Colfax’s career spanned years that were some of the most exciting, stirring, 
and stormy in the nation’s history. He was born in New York City on 
March 23, 1823, the posthumous son of Schuyler Colfax, Sr., whose father, 
William Colfax, was commander of George Washington's bodyguard during 
the Revolution. When young Colfax was about eleven years of age, his 
mother, Hannah Stryker Colfax, married George W. Matthews of Baltimore, 
and two years later the family moved to New Carlisle, Indiana. From there, 
in 1841, they went to South Bend, where his stepfather had been elected on 
the Whig ticket as auditor of St. Joseph Ccunty. 

Colfax got his start in public life as county deputy auditor through ap- 
pointment by his stepfather. He was keenly interested in politics and joined 
the ranks of the Whigs. During the years 1841-43 he was a rather frequent 
contributor on political subjects to the New York Tribune and formed a 
long friendship and became somewhat of a follower of the editor, Horace 
Greeley. 

The press appealed to Colfax, especially the role that it could play in 
politics. In 1845 he bought an interest in the South Bend Free Press, 
changed the name to the St. Joseph Valley Register, and made it the Whig 
organ of northern Indiana. He mainvained an active interest in the paper 
until after he had become speaker of the house of representatives. 

Stepping up his political activity in Indiana through speeches and through 
his paper, Colfax was made a delegate to the Whig national conventions of 
1848 and 1852 and sat in the state constitutional convention of 1850. In 
1854, when the Republican party was formed, he became a member and 
helped it to get started in Indiana. 

At this point, Colfax’s political popularity was strong enough to send 
him from his home district, as a Republican, to the thirty-fourth congress. 
In congress he participated in the stormy debates over compromises and 
slavery, and over the latter he felt that there could be no compromise. His 
fame grew. He took personal interest in fostering improved travel and 
delivery of mail in the West, and as chairman of the committee on post 
offices and post roads he used his influence to obtain better means of travel 
and communications to the West Coast. He was an early advocate of “‘see 
America first’ and made several trips across the continent. 

The next political swing upward for the rising political idol who had 
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his eyes toward the presidency, was his election to the speakership of the 
house in 1863, a post he held until 1869, when he became Grant's vice 
president. During his speakership and the turbulent years of Reconstruction 
he sided with the radical Republicans, and appointed many of them to 
important committees. 

The peak of Colfax’s popularity was reached when he was elected vice 
president in 1868. On accepting this office he gave up the important role 
he had served in the house, and thereafter his fortunes seemed to take a 
downward turn. The subsequent investigations of the Crédit Mobilier, in- 
volving Colfax rightly or wrongly, caused his popularity, as a public servant, 
to fall rapidly. The road that might have taken him to the presidency had 
turned off in another direction. 

Out of public office, Colfax found by accident that he was an unusually 
successful lecturer on Abraham Lincoln, the martyred president. Demand 
for his lectures grew faster than his time would allow him to fill. He 
crossed the country many times giving his Lincoln lecture; and it was on 
such a tour that on January 13, 1885, he died suddenly while changing 
trains at Mankato, Minnesota. 

Willard H. Smith is to be congratulated for his ably written study of 
Colfax’s life and times. His book, beautifully printed and carefully edited 
by the staff of the Indiana Historical Bureau, is the first objective, balanced, 
but sympathetic account written about this controversial leader in American 
political history. It replaces the biography of Colfax published in 1886 by 
O. J. Hollister, long the accepted source. 

The appraisal which Dr. Smith makes of Colfax and his part in the 
Crédit Mobilier scandals is especially worthy of mention. His careful 
examination and use of large numbers of manuscript collections, as well as 
printed sources, form the basis of his excellent study. The Hayes Memorial 
Library is pleased to have represented in Dr. Smith’s sources three of its 
manuscript collections containing letters written by Colfax—the Mary 
Clemmer Papers, the Schuyler Colfax Manuscripts, and the Papers of 
President Rutherford B. Hayes. 


Hayes Memorial Library Watt P. MARCHMAN 


Guide to Ohio Plants: A Teaching Manual of Vascular Plants for Use in 
Field and Laboratory. By John N. Wolfe, Adolph Waller, S. S. Humphrey, 
and Clara Weishaupt. (Columbus, Long’s College Book Company, 1952. 
266p.; glossary and index. Looseleaf. $2.75.) 


This is a manual designed for the beginner in the identification of local 
vascular flora. The increasing interest of Ohioans in the plants around them 
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has emphasized the need for a compact, accurate, and complete manual on 
the rich vascular flora of the state. This manual, while not intended as a 
flora or catalog, is the first recent attempt to simplify the somewhat lengthy 
keys and involved terminology of the more comprehensive manuals for the 
student to whom each species is new. In this matter the authors have suc- 
ceeded admirably. There are, however, some drawbacks for the beginning 
students at institutions other than Ohio State University who are instructed 
in a different nomenclature and classification—that represented by Gray's 
Manual of Botany, Eighth (Centennial) Edition—Illustrated, as rewritten 
and expanded by Merritt Lyndon Fernald. The authors are not unaware of 
this, however. 

The nomenclature of the Revised Catalogue of Obio Vascular Plants is 
now many years out of date and is now not employed by most schools in 
Ohio. Beginning students who have used the Guide at other colleges find 
it generally usable and enjoy working with the simplified keys but become 
very much confused when it is necessary to use additional references em- 
ploying an entirely different system of nomenclature to bring the binomials 
up to date. Much time is lost but perhaps not wasted learning two sets of 
scientific names. 

In the first key, page 1, it is assumed that the freshman will be aware 
that his plant is a fern, a fern ally, or a seed plant. A beginner might at 
first easily confuse plants of the fern family Salviniaceae with those of the 
seed plant family Lemnaceae. An inexperienced student might also consider 
the leaves of the Jumiperaceae needle-like rather than not needle-like and 
become lost in the depths of the key. 

A most desirable but somewhat neglected feature is the mention of the 
species truly native to Ohio, the naturalized plants, and those plants found 
only in greenhouses and gardens. This seems important to the reviewer, for 
. it is desirable that the beginner in identification know what flora is native 
to Ohio and what is not. 

Like all manuals at first printing, there are some errors and omissions 
which do not at all detract from the manual’s present usability but deserve 
adjustment before its second printing. Extra addition and correction sheets 
are added by the authors with copies from the first printing. The omission 
of the genus Cornus and the family Cornaceae from the index is noticeable. 
The fern referred to on page 23 in the key as Asplenium pycnocarpon 
Spreng. has been considered to be Athyrium pycnocarpon (Spreng.) Tidestr. 
by most taxonomists and should be referred to that generic key. 

Since this is primarily a manual of identification the authors wisely make 
no attempt to mention habitats, as this would have greatly increased both 
its bulk and its cost. 
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Because of the extent of the flora it covers, this manual should prove 
useful to Ohio travelers who have passed the beginner stage and to the 
advanced student in botany to whom the keys are such a delight that the 
taxonomic perplexities may be completely ignored. The manual serves its 
intended use, and we recommend it to all plant-minded Ohio people. 

The book is spiral bound and well printed on good paper, possesses a 
very good glossary, clean-cut illustrations, and an index. 


Ohio University ARTHUR H. BLICKLE 


Planting Corn Belt Culture: The Impress of the Upland Southerner and 
Yankee in the Old Northwest. By Richard Lyle Power. Indiana Historical 
Society Publications, Volume 17. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, 1953. xvi+196p.; illustrations and index, $2.00.) 


This volume of the Indiana Historical Society Publications analyzes with 
much fresh data the cultural struggle of Yankee and upland southerner in 
the Old Northwest and their ultimate blending. Since the New England 
“drift” was a generation behind the southern influx, the period 1830-60 
receives more attention than the early years of settlement. Also, since much 
of Ohio was already settled by 1830 and its cultural composition more than 
a simple Yankee-southern blend, this account of a cultural “thirty years’ 
war’ is centered on Indiana and Illinois, where the contenders were well 
matched and where physical factors had significant effects. Michigan and 
Wisconsin, daughters of New York, require slight attention. The five 
chapters in the volume cover Yankee “cultural imperialism,” the types and 
conditions of men who colonized from both sections, certain geographical 
factors (chiefly wet lands, transportation difficulties, and attendant un- 
favorable publicity), the problems of social adjustment, and the emergence 
of a western culture and regional pride. 

Using a wide variety of sources but emphasizing those of grass roots 
character such as the manuscripts of the American Home Missionary Society, 
family letters, and agricultural and religious periodicals, the author has let 
Yankee and southerner state their respective cases with a minimum of com- 
ment on his part. The southerner comes off second best, for the Yankee, 
more vocal and more literate, has provided the historian with a wealth of 
materials about himself and much that is unfavorable about his rival. Proud 
of his heritage, he set down on paper how he would make over the West 
in Puritan New England’s image. Clergymen, teachers, businessmen, and 
farmers shared this militant crusading spirit. But the more negative 
southerner, behind the barriers of inertia and wet lands, diminished the force 
of the Yankee drive and retained southern Illinois and much of Indiana for 
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his own. Even where Yankees and Yorkers held sway, they could not 
create another New England. Various factors, chiefly environmental, 
changed the pattern. Professor Power concludes, in the Turner spirit, that 
the environment triumphed over both cultures and blended them into some- 
thing neither Yankee nor southern but “western.” 

The book covers a wide range of contrasting cultural traits as found in 
daily living, such as farming methods, culinary habits, types of buildings, 
peculiarities of speech, religious practices, and social customs. The text is 
enlivened with apt and interesting quotations of a down-to-earth character 
but so numerous that in places this reviewer felt that the author should 
have stepped in and summed up for his witnesses. The footnotes, placed 
at chapter ends, are quite extensive and take the place of a formal bibli- 
ography. For example, the thirty-nine pages of Chapter V are followed by 
ten pages of footnotes. A rather surprising omission from the citations is 
Buley’s The Old Northwest. 

Six maps and two photographs illustrate significant points in the text. 
The map of routes of travel is inaccurate for the Ohio canal system and 
also has Zane’s Trace marked on the Cumberland Road as if it extended to 
Baltimore. But, in general, the volume is remarkably free from errors. 
Both text and footnotes seem to have been proofread with painstaking 
thoroughness. 

This reviewer's major criticism is not of what the book covers but what it 
does not. Although the author in the Foreword concedes that middle 
states settlers, European immigrants, southern Quakers, and second genera- 
tion Ohioans also affected the melting pots of the Old Northwest, he has 
not considered them in this study, believing that Yankee dynamism deserves 
special treatment. As a result, the reader sees only the Yankee-southerner 
clash. Yet, until someone has performed the difficult task of analyzing these 
other and more complex elements, the cultural picture will lack the finer 
shadings, for they, too, helped build this part of America. 


Ohio State University EUGENE H. ROsEBOOM 


The Indiana Home. By Logan Esarey. With pictures by Franklin Booth and 
Bruce Rogers. (Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1953. x+122p.; 
illustrations. $15.00.) 


The Golden Age of Homespun. By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. (Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University Press, 1953. xviii+280p.; illustrations and index. 
$3.50.) 


The author of each of these two books describes what he considers to be 
the life of the pioneer or early settlers of his part of the country. Mr. 
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Esarey deals, of course, with Indiana, and Mr. Van Wagenen, with east- 
central New York. In each case the story is confined to the life of the 
rural communities, especially to the lives of the farmers. Mr. Esarey begins 
his story with the Indian inhabitants of Indiana and carries it to the 1850's; 
Mr. Van Wagenen is concerned mainly with the first half of the nineteenth 
century, but adds statistics, reminiscences, and other data down to the 1870's. 

Mr. Van Wagenen’s book is frankly personalized or autobiographical 
to a large extent. He frequently draws upon his own recollections or upon 
the memories of his relatives, friends, and acquaintances. Census records, 
agricultural journals, and other published materials, to which this author 
refers frequently, are not used for cold statistical fact or descriptive data; 
rather, the reader feels, the author has absorbed the data they reveal into 
his personal experience as he has the reminiscences of his father, or of 
John Schaeffer, a hired hand on his father’s farm, or of old John Brown, 
who remembered the tannery at Muttonville. While Mr. Esarey’s volume 
is not so definitely personalized, the author's vicarious satisfaction in reliving 
the pioneer life seems more or less evident. To Esarey the people about 
whom he wrote were “our pioneers,” “our farmer pioneers,” “‘our settlers,” 
people with whom he felt a kinship. Here and there in the book Mr. 
Esarey gives his own recollections, and in other spots one suspects that he 
is reminiscing. Throughout each book there is a nostalgia and a desire to 
return to the “good old days.” 

The story in each book follows this pattern: People from the East migrate 
to the West, where they establish a crude existence in the wilderness. They 
live in log cabins, clear the forests, cultivate their crops and gardens with 
homemade wooden plows, produce their own food and whiskey, make their 
own tools, implements, furniture, candles, soap, clothes, and shoes, and 
enjoy companionship at log-rollings, house-raisings, threshing and husking- 
bees, and church meetings. Gradually, and primarily through their own 
efforts, these pioneers develop the land, build better homes, and produce 
surplus crops to ship from their communities and to bring in money with 
which to buy manufactured products. 

Each of the books tells specifically of the developing process, describing 
the homes, the methods of farming, the crops, the tools and implements and 
their manufacture, the making of furniture and clothing, the mill and 
milling, and other details in the life and work of the people from the late 
eighteenth century till about the middle of the nineteenth. 

These are both fascinating and well-written books, and both are valuable 
especially for the careful detail of their descriptions of tools, implements, 
and machinery and methods of operation and production. The Esarey 
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volume will be a collector's item, with its unique cover, its handsome design, 
and its pictures by Franklin Booth and Bruce Rogers. 

Reading these books has suggested some problems in interpretation. In 
the first place, the subjective approach of the authors leads to the implica- 
tion that life in their respective rural areas was unique. Actually, rural 
life in Esarey's Indiana and Van Wagenen’s New York seems to have been 
the same in many respects, nor does it seem to have been greatly different 
from life in rural areas of other parts of the country, as reported by other 
writers. This life, too, to the authors was an isolated one, and to a con- 
siderable degree it was primitive, uncomfortable, unhealthy, wearisome, 
poverty-stricken, yet wonderful. While there is some truth here, this re- 
viewer suggests that the adjectives are applied as a comparison with the 
contemporary times of the authors. Is it good historical interpretation to 
compare, directly or by implication, the mode of living and methods of 
production of the early nineteenth-century western farmer and villager with 
those of today? After all, was the ox in their economy much different 
relatively from the tractor of today ? 

What, precisely, was the degree of isolation in the rural areas under 
consideration? Did not these areas develop and prosper, for example, as 
the general economy of the nation expanded and in relation to that expan- 
sion? How much trade and intercourse was actually enjoyed between the 
rural areas and the rising towns and the eastern market places? Was life 
in the rural areas truly so much more difficult than the lives of many persons 
in the East or in the towns and cities of the Middle West ? 

And what of the people who planted the frontier and later developed it? 
Did the same people do both jobs? In other words, how many of the 
pioneers—the real ground-breakers—remained after clearing the fields to reap 
the harvest, and how many persons came later to prosper after the develop- 
ment of the community's economy had begun ? 

The reviewer has no wish to disparage the significant contribution of the 
“pioneer” farmers of this country; neither does he wish to discredit the two 
fine books by Esarey and Van Wagenen. He does suggest that their pre- 
sentation—the traditional one—lacks perspective. 
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